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Licligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Motives to Active Benevolence. 


Ir is a peculiar excellence of the 
gospel, that its precepts are so pure 
that even Its enemies cannot sustain 
a charge against them; and at the 
same time, so perfectly intelligible 
that the most ignorant can be at no 
loss in regard to their meaning. With 
so much iv favor of the gospel, con- 
sidered asa rule of life, we should 
expect, aitecedently to all experi- 
ence, tha it would require no great 
persuasici, to induce mankind to yield 
themselvs to its precepts; but the 
jamentale fact is, that the experience 
of the wole world has directly con- 
tradictedhis conclusion. There isa 
disorder reying upon the constitution, 
which oprates as a lethargy upon all 
our mori sensibilities. ‘The mass of 
the worl are at heart entirely oppo- 
sed to th great practical principles 
of the gspel; and even those who 
have be: redeemed in some meas- 
ure fromhe slavery of sin, often find 
occasiono complain that when they 
‘would ¢ good, evil is present’ with 
them. ven the best of men do not 
escape {m this universal calamity. 
The war glow of pious sensibility 
is often sceeded by spiritual apathy; 
and the>:ry life-blood of christian 
zeal seento stagnate in its circula- 
tion thrgh the soul. From this 
state of ings results the necessity of 
our bringg frequently and distinctly 
to view * great principles of chris- 
tian obliion. We are to hold up 
the prects of the gospel, not mere- 
ly for thake of descanting in an ab- 
Sstract mer upon their excellence, 
or of exag a sentiment of cold ad- 
mirationut of sending a conviction 
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to the heart that they are clothed with 
the most sacred authority. If we ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as our mas- 
ter, and still refuse to obey his com- 
mands, who does not sé¢e_ that 
we stand convicted of gross intonsis- 
tency, not tosay, deliberate treason? 

The great duty which the gospel 
constantly enjoins, or rather the sum 
of all duty, is to do good. The par- 
ticular sphere of benevolent exertion 
in which we are to be active, we are 
left to choose for ourselves; or ra her 
we may consider it as designated by 
the indications of Providence. But 
from the general obligation, nothing 
can discharge us. Our master, our 
judge has laid his commands upon us, 
and we disobey at our peril. The 
only grand rule by which we are to be 
governed in selecting a field for our 
exertions, is that we choose one which 
will exhaust our activity, and in which 
it may be turned to the best account. 
We are to examine the signs of the 
times, to ascertain the general aspect 
of God’s Providence towards the 
church, to take an extensive view of 
the operations of christian benevo- 
lence in the world, that we may know 
where our help is most needed,where 
our talent will be most productive. 
Without attempting to recommend 
any specific department of charitable 
exertion above all others, it will be 
the object of this paper to present 
some general considerations with a 
view to encourage the efforts of chris- 
tian benevolence, and to prevent any 
from being weary in well-doing. 

‘The motives by which we are urg- 
ed to benevolent exertion are so nu- 
merous and drawn from so many 
sources, that as soon as the subject is 
proposed, they crowd upon the mind 
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from every direction. I will select a 
few of the most prominent of them. 
The cause of active beneficence 
is the cause of God; and those who 
directly engage in it, have so far the 
honor and happiness of being con- 
formed to the highest standard of mor- 
alexcellence. The most simple and 
expressive description of the charac- 
ter of Jehovah is given by the apostle 
John, in that remarkable expression 
‘God is Love; and ev ery manifesta- 
tion which he has made of himself, 
whether in the natural or moral world, 
only establishes the truth of this apos- 
tle’s assertion. To do good to his 
creatures seems to be an important 
end of all his dispe nsations, and the 
highest glory of his character. Trav- 
el throuzh the immeasurable domin- 
ions of Jehovah, and you would meet 
at every siep some token of his be- 
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recognise the love which God hag 
manifested in the gift of his sop. 
Here was not merely gooduess, by; 
mercy—goodness to those who de. 
served nothing but evil. T shall pot 
dwell upon his unparalleled exhibj- 
tion of the Divine beneficence, but if 
we could properly estimate this action 
—the whole range of its influence on 
the moral ki: igdom of Jehovah, or | 
might say, on a single redeemed soul, 
I doubt not that we should have an 
impression of the goodness of God 
which would be overwhelming ; and 
instead of being proud of our poor, 
imperfect services, we should sink 
down in the dust in view of our inac- 
tivity and ingratitude. 

Now the n, | wish to inpress upon 
the mind the thought, tha in sincere. 
ly engaging in the cause df active be- 
nevoience, we become asstciated with 


neficence. What a striking proof of 
a benevolent nature has he given us 
in the majesty and beauty with which 
he has fitted up the ethereal world ; 
inthe enchanting variety which he 
has spread over the face of nature in 
the regular and delightful succession 
of the seasons. Can vou look over 
your fields when they are loaded with 
the bounties of Providence, without a 
sensible impression that you are living 
under the administration of a most 
benevolent Being? Can you sit down 
to the table which God has furnished, 
or walk abroad to inspect the varied 
beauties of nature, or feel the invigo- 
rating influence of a summer’s breeze, 
and ferget the attribute of the Di- 
vine goodness? Or can you examine 
the curious mechanism of your own 
bodies, and observe how admirably 
every partis fitted for your conven- 
ience and comfort ; above all, can you 
survey the mighty mov ements of the 
mind, and scan its noble faculties,and 
think of its lofty destination, and re- 
member that in that thinking princi- 
ple there may be the embryo of a se- 
raph,-—and after all this, doubt 
whether Jenovah delights in doing 
good ? 

But every view of this subject is 
imperfect, which does not distinctly 


the most clorious Being in the universe; 
and our own characters tre there- 
fore ennobled, just In proortion as 
our pious activity is increard. — If it 
is the highest glory of the Dvine Be- 
ing, that he de Jights in déng good, 
then that man is the most 1onorable 

andthe most happy, who posesses the 
highest degree of this knevolent 
spirit, 

2. The next argument b which I 
would enforce the | great dut of chris- 
tian benevolence, is draw from the 
example of Christ. It wdd be idle 
to attempt to prove to tha: who re- 
cognise Jesus Christ as eir great 
masier, that his example, > far as it 
is imitable by mortals, hasll the au- 
thority and sacredness of law ; and 
who that has read the hbry of his 
life, does not know hoventirely tt 
was spent in doing good ? You may 
follow him from the mger to the 
cross, and you will not fira trace of 
an inactive or selfish spir but every 
part of his life filled upith labors 
and sufferings of the mogenevolent 
tendency. Where was er exhibit- 
ed such self-denial, suchnbending 
fortitude,such shia disinestedness, 
such a readiness to me personal 
sacrifices for the good of iers, as we 
meet with in every part ois history? 
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And what else was the design of his 
mission, but to accomplish good to 
the universe, and to our wotld in par- 
ticular, which no finite mind can esti- 
mate? It was to enlighten human 
ignorance, to sanctify human pollu- 
tiun, to Wipe out the stains of human 
guilt. It was to bring glory to God 
the highest, aud to publish peace 
on earth and eood willtomen. And 
this object has by the life and death 
of Christ beep accomplished, How 
empliatically then may it be said of 
hini, that 7 came into the world on 
an errand oi benevelence; that he 
went about aie cood, 

And is all his nothing to us chris- 
tians? Is thee no tie of gratitude that 
hinds our iarts to that cause for 
which Jesusiabored and sufiered so 
much?  Uisexertions and sufferings, 
his bloody sveat and his agenizing 
death, demad that we should be ac- 
tive in doir good. It is the very 
cause, In wheh be endured so much 

agony, that e are called upon to pro- 
mote. Is © refuse to engage in it, 
let us at lat be consistent ences 
never agairo talk of gratitude to our 
Redeemer. 
Anotlr mative to our cherish- 
ing a spiritf active benevolence, is, 
that by theidulgence of an inactive 
and selfish irit, we defeat the grand 
object of ovexistence. ‘There ts, in 
every part’ the works of God, 
manifest reence to utility. From 
the sunthabils through the heavy ens, 
and thlumin and warms and fertiliz- 
es the worldown to the flower that 
unfolds its auties to the eye; from 
the seraph tl burns be! orethe throne, 
through alhe grades of animated 
jature, dot to the insect that glit- 
ters for an ar, there ts nothing tuat 
is absolutelseless. ‘There is a sys- 
tem of actir and benevolence per- 
vading all ; works of nature; and 
every thing ms to bear the Inscrip- 
tion that ‘las not made for itself 
alone.? Stuy then, man was not 
made and gJ with these noble pow- 
ers, merely alife of inactivity. If 
every thingthe inanimate creation 
4as its use, is designed to answer 


some intportant end, as a part of the 
great system; it were more than ab- 
surd to suppose that these wonderfal 
faculties with which we are endowed, 
Were iutended only to qualify us for 
the sensual enjoyment of ourselves. 
There is not a more false and wretched 
maxim than that we are placed here 
merely toenjoy life; we are made for ac- 
tion; aud every kind of enjoyment 
that is distinct from this, is worthy on- 
ly of the sensualist, whe is buried in 
his own inact ivitv and insignificance. 

Let the man of these contracted feel- 
Ings look arouid him, and he will find 
his selfishness rebuked by every 
object that meets his eye. Let him 
descend to the lowest orders of crea- 
tron, and learn a lesson of active be- 
nevolence from the busy bee, or the 
industrious ant; and let the insect up- 
on which he treads, teach him that 
God never designed that he should 
live for himself alone. Yes, I repeat 
it, we are made for action. This is 
the only way in which wecan glorify 
our maker, or answer the purpose of 
our existence, or avoid the reproach 
of casting a blot on the intelligent 
creation. 

4. ‘The great purposesof God with 
respect to his moral kingdom, are to 
be accomplished in a great degree 
through the beneficent agency of men; 
here then, isa powerful motive for 
cherishing a spirit of active benevo- 
lence, 

Some of the grand designs whick: 
God proposes to himself as a mor- 
al Governor, are intimated to us by 
the dipensations of his providence, 
aud are now clearly revealed in 
his word. One of these purposes 
manilestly is, that a vast revenue 
of glory shall redound to his own 
hame in consequence of a great 
Inoral renovation which is to pass 
upon our fallea world. Now it would 
be tinpiety, as well as presumption, 
to say that this regenerating process 
could not be carried on independ, 
ently of all human instrumentality. 
Ls tcie if Gad so pleased, une om 

pees word micht accomplish the 


] 
change, as well as that great mass e:! 
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seems in the arrangements of Proyj. 
dence to be especially committed 
there are multitudes of others who 
will rise up at the call of God, ang 
thrust the sickle into the harvest. The 
cause of evangelizing the world js 
part of the great system of redemp- 
tion; and Jehovah has pledged him- 
self that it shall survive all opposi- 
tion. We may indeed refuse to put 
our hand to the work; but to think 
of stopping its progress, were just as 
foolish, as to put forth your hand to 
arrest the sun as he is travelling in 


% 
sae es 


benevolent effort which he has cho- 
sen to employ. Let the thought be 
far removed trom our minds, that 
God is in any sense dependent on his 
children for the accomplisiment of 
his purpose: still in his adorable sov- 
reiguty, be has determined to enlist 
them in his high and honourable em- 
ployment, and in this respect, the 
kingdom of grace is essentially the 
kingdom of means. It is true then that 
this world is to be regenerated, for 
God has revealed it as one of his pur- 
poses: but this vast work is to be 
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done principally through the iastru- 
mentality of man. What a mighty 
field for benevolent exertion here 
opens before us! This world, so long 
the residence of sin, is to be shorn of 
iis thorns and briars, and to exhibit, 
in a scriptural sense, the beauty and 
fertility of Eden. ‘The church, too 


often the theatre of dissention and er- 
ror, is to attract by its purity and 
splendor, the admiration of angels. 
The midnight shades of Paganism, 
that have for ages, been stretching 


over so many of the nations, are to 
give way to the resplendent blaze of 
the Sun of Righteousness. Supersti- 
tion, that giant that has so long been 
stalking up and down the world, ts 
vet to be crushed: the bloody altars 
which he has reared, are to be beat- 
en down: and the banners of Im- 
manuel are yet to wave through every 
part of his present dominions. ‘The 
pure, and peaceable, and benignant 
spirit of the gospel, is to supplant 
that spirit of Pride and Bigotry, 
whose progress has so often beeu 
marked by terror and desolation. 
And what a rebuke is adiminister- 
ed to our sluggishness, when we re- 
collect that christians are entrusted 
with this mighty charge,—that this 
great work of moral renovation, in 
which the lustre of the divine perfec- 
tions is so gloriously reflected, will 
stand still or go forward, in propor- 
tion to the Janguor or energy of human 
efforts. But this work will not stand 
still for an hour. The promise of 
God forbids it. If we as individuals, 
refuse to act, we to whom this cause, 


his majesty through the heavens, 

5. The spirit of the present day, 
and the encouraging «spect of the 
times, furnish a powerul motive to 
active benevolence. It will be un. 
derstood that I refer hee particular- 
ly to that department o.christian be- 
neficence which is conerned in ex- 
tending the knowledge ad influence 
of the gospel. 

I dare not sav witli confidence. 
that the morning of nllenial glors 
has yet dawned; but fim the pres- 
ent aspect of Provideng in connec- 
tion with the testimonyf prophecy, 
I am persuaded that ts jubilee o: 
the church is not far diant. In the 
progress of the last thty years, a 
spirit of religious enterise has beer 
excited in the christiaworld, whic: 
has had no parallel sin the apostol- 
ic age. The lethargwhich came 
upon the church so my centurie: 
ago, has been in a greaneasure bro- 
ken up 3 and christiansave learnec 
to acknowledge the cla which thei 
master is putting in fcheir services 
in the extension of is kingdom. 
During this period thelitical world 
has been shaken to Centre, and 
yet these convulsionave manifest- 
iy been over-ruled fthe glory o! 
church. Even theireer of the 
that great political d-man whose 
bloody scepire has sag spread ter- 
ror over the most povul nations ov 
earth, when viewed be light which 
more recent dispensats have thrown 
upon it, loses, in the v of the chris 
tian, some of its mouppalling fea- 
tures. It discovers te eye of faitis, 
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not merely the march of a monster, 
through scenes of blood and desola- 
tion, to the accomplishment of the 
most diabolical purposes, but the 
march of an infinitely wise, though 
mysterious Providence, towards that 
most benevolent object, the universal 
extension of the gospel: For out of 
that terrible conflict which so long 
agitated and convulsed the nations, 
there, came a spirit of benevolent ex- 
ertion, which has already been instru- 
mental, in changing to a great extent 
the face of the world. At this very 
moment there is a great moral ma- 
chine in operation, sustained by the 
united energies of a large part of 
christendom, the influence of which 
is felt among the savages of the wil- 
derness, and is winding its way into 
the very heart of the dominions of 
Paganism. Notwithstanding the chris- 
tian world has reason to be humble 
that its efforts in this great cause 
ave been so long delayed, and that 
even now, they are not more vigo- 
orous and concentrated, we have un- 
doubtedly the consolation of reflect- 
ing that the world is in some meas- 
ure awake—sufficiently awake, at 
least, to enable us to put down the 
cavils, and silence the clamours of in- 
fidelity. Else what mean these ex- 
tensive associations for the circula- 
tion of the Bible, in which are enlist- 
ed so much wealth and_ influence 
throughout every part of protestant 
christendom. And how is it that 
catholics have in some instances sac- 
rificed even their own inconsistency, 
jor the sake of advancing the same 
glorious object. What a mighty im- 
pulse too, has been given to the world 
on the subject of missions! How ma- 
ny missionary societies have sprung 
up, how many soldiers of the cross 
lave been equipped and sent out 
under their direction, and how many 
victories have they gained over hu- 
man ignorance and depravity? Let 
the wilderness which is beginning 
to bud and blossom as the rose; 
let the dwelling of the savage which 
has been changed into a habitation 
of peace and piety: let the tem- 
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ples which rise to Jehovah in hea- 
then lands, testify that there is a 
missionary zeal abroad in the world. 
And it is to the same benevolent ob- 
ject that the numerous charitable as- 
sociations of the present day are all 
tending. ‘They are all parts of the 
same grand system; and are designed 
in different ways to help forward the 
great work of evangelizing the world. 
The prediction that kings should be- 
come nursing fathers and queens nurs- 
ing mothers to the church, has al- 
ready, in some measure, been ac- 
complished : for im one instance, at 
least, has been exhibited the noble 
spectacle of a great and powerful 
monarch, giving the whole weight of 
his influence to the cause of circulating 
the Bible. Never does royalty ap- 
pear so attractive, as when it is ar- 
rayed in the robes of christian benev- 
olence. Never is the throne of a mor- 
tal encircled with so much majesty,as 
when its occupant, forgetful of the 
glare of worldly greatness, brings all 
his influence and authority, and lays 
them, as an humble offering,at the feet 
of Jesus. 

If J had not already considerably 
protracted this article, I might dwell 
on other signs of the times, which 
have an equally decisive bearing on 
the main subject of this paper. Par- 
ticularly I might mention the exten- 
sive and powerful revivals of religion, 
which have prevailed in many parts ot 
our owncountry;the means which have 
been devised for communicating relig- 
ious instruction to the poorer classes, 
and especially the institution ofsabbath: 
schools, by which so many children 
are rescued from ignorance and ruin. 
But instead of proceeding to such ar 
enumeration, I will only express the 
wish that what has been already said. 
may comie with all the energy of a 
powerful motive, to induce us not to 
be weary in well-doing. Every thing 
in the aspect of providence is calcu- 
lated to rebuke a spirit ef inactivity. 
‘T’o be idle in this great work in any 
age, would bea reproach which noth- 
ing but the tears of genuine con- 
trition could wash away : but to stand 
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still in an age of benevolent effort 
like the present, and to survey the 
mighty movements of the christian 
world with a careless eye, involves a 
reproach which is indellible. It is a 
virtual acknowledgment that we are 
not on the Lord’s side. 

Finally: In the grave, whither we 
are all hastening, there will be no op- 
portunity for doing good. Whatso- 
ever our hand findeth to do, there- 
fore, let us do it with our might. Ev- 
ery thing within us, and every thing 
around us, bears testimony that our 
period of active exertion will soon be 
over. tf ve have been inactive hith- 
erto, and do not intend that our final 
reckoumg shall be that of a slothful 
servaui, let us break away from the 
shackles of spiritual indolence before 
another hour. When we come to 
die, and to have the world of retri- 
bution in full prospect, all our 
wealth and talents and influence 
will appear to us nothing, except 
as they have been employed in the 
service of God. Nothing but the re- 
collection of a life spent in doing good, 
wili cast one vision of joy over the 
prospect of eternity. Oh, how keen 
mus be the sting of remorse, how bit- 
ter the anticipations of an eternal 
world, to a soul that has frittered 
away the period of its probation in 
foolish and useless employments! 
Who would envy the rich man his 
wealth, or the honorable man his hon- 
ors, or even the monarch his loity el- 
evation, ii he must die under the cut- 
ting reflection that he has been a sloth- 
ful, unprofitable servantr Give me 
the luxury of an active christian’s 
death,—let me meet one redeemed 
sinner at the gate of heaven, In whose 
salvation I h ve been instrumental, 
and } would consider all the crowns 
and thrones on earth, in Comparison, 
as unworthy of a thought. God grant 
this blesseduess to all by whom this 
article may be read. 

BENEVOLUS. 


Brotherly Love,—A Sermon from John xiii. 34. 


{ Dec. 


A SERMON. 

JOHN xiii. 34: A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one 
another: as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. 


‘T'nese words were spoken by our 
Lord on the memorable night which 
preceded his crucifixion. He was 
now seated at supper at the head of 
his little family, with one of them 
leaning upon his bosom. Having 
first announced his approaching de- 
cease, and being about to institute 
an ordinance which should commem- 
orate his dying love; he took this 
occasion to impress upon their minds 
some of the rules by which he wish- 
ed them to regulate their intercourse 
with each other. He also suggested 
many practical considerations, pecul- 
iarly calculated both to enhance their 
own personal happiness and to pro- 
mote the welfare of his kingdom. He 
well knew that his last and partiog 
words could not but come home to 
their feelings—that they would be 
treasured up as the precious relics of 
a deceased triend—and be recalled by 
his faithful disciples in every age with 
emotions of deep interest. 

It was almost at the commence- 
ment of this discourse, that he gave the 
injunction contained in our text: ‘A 
new commandment give [I unto you, 
that ve love one another:as J have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.’ 
I shall endeavor, first, to explain the 
meaning of the phrase ‘a new com- 
mandinent” as here used; next, 
speak of the Character of the love 
enjoined; and then exhibit to you 
some of the Inducements to this broth- 
erly love. 

1. What is the meaning of the Sa- 
viour’s language, “4 new command- 
ment give | unto your? God had long 
before revealed the ten command- 
ments by Moses. ‘Phese Jesus had 
himself already comprised in two 
great ones,comprehending in the first, 
she whole of the first table of the Mo- 
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eqic commandments; and in the se- 
cond, the whole of the second table. 
Of these two great commands, the 
first prescribed our duties to God ; the 
cecond, our duties to our fellow-men. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, mind, soul and 
streneth, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self,’ was the Saviour’s grand epito- 
me of the duty of man. Although the 
brotherly love enjoined in the text,is not 
specified, it is certainly comprehend- 
ed within the spirit of the second great 
command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself? We are not there- 
fore to consider our Saviour as here 
enjoining conduct never before con- 
templated—conduct not reached by 
any former injunction from God; but 
we are rather to understand him as 
declaring that he now, with new per- 
spicuity and clearness, unfolded a du- 
ty already in general terms revealed 
—that he now enforced it with new 
and more powerful motives—and 
that he now, by his own example, 
placed his disciples under new and 
increased obligations to comply withso 
excellent arequisition. They hadnow 
in his conduct a living evidence of the 
eminently beneficial tendency of this 
command: “As | have loved you, 
that ye also love one another.” Who 
of the disciples of the Lord Jesus, re- 
membering what his divine master 
has done for them, can be destitute of 
i sincere and tender regard for all 
such as bear his image r He empti- 
ed himself of celestial glory, and con- 
descended to become the son of man, 
that they might, through him, be rais- 
ed to be sons of God. | He submitted 
io contumcly and reproach, and was 
abased, that they might be exalted. 
‘ie became poor, that they might be 
made rich in heavenly treasure. He 
wore a crown of thorns, that they 
might receive crowns of glory. ‘Ile 
was wounded for their transgressions ; 
he was bruised for their iniquities.’ 
Ife voluntarily endured the pangs of 
a disgraceful death, that they miglit 
live forever. Where, though we trav- 
el to the utmost limits of the universe, 
—where shall we find an equal exhi- 


bition of love? And are not, christians 
by the example of Jesus under new, 
peculiar and immeasurable obligations 
to love each other, as brethren, fer- 
vently, with pure hearts and godiy 
sincerity! Well might he say, “A 
new commandment give IT unto you, 
that ye love one another : as I have 
loved you,that ye also love one anoth- 
er.” 

I proceed to speak, 

2. Of the character of this love. 
Friendship and attachment frequent- 
ly arise among men from similarity of 
manners, of natural disposition, of 
education and habits, and many other 
similar causes. We should be careful 
to distinguish this regard from that 
contemplated in our text, as it often 
exists where the parties have not,even 
in their own view, the slightest claim 
to the christian character; where 
their daily conduct furnishes lamenta- 
ble evidence that they are not of the 
household of faith, and that their 
friendship is but the dim counterfeit— 
the empty shadow of that which re- 
sults from the influence of evangelical 
principles. The brotherly love which 
springs from christianity, is character- 
ized by its fruzts. It realizes to chris- 
tians their relation to each other, as 
the disciples of the same divine teach- 
er—patients of the same great physi- 
cian of souls—members of the same 
lhousehold,—nay, parts of the same 
spiritual body. ‘The subject of this 
fraternal afiection is scrupulously so- 
licitous to perform every office to his 
brethren, which the sacred volume 
enjoins. Remembering that an in- 
spired apostle has said, ‘Brethren, if 
aman be overtaken in a fault, restore 
such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness—-bear ye one another’s  bur- 
dens;’ the genuine disciple of Jesus 
remembering this, is kind and tender- 
hearted toward his fellow-disciples. 
Ile is tender of their reputation. He 
grieves when they depart trom the 
truth. If favored with an opportu- 
nity, be humbly and meekly, yet 
firmly and faithfully, endeavors to re- 
store the delinquent tothe right course; 
he intercedes with their common Fa- 
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ther speedily to return him to the 
fold. When a brother is afflicted, he 
participates in his grief, and with him 
bears the burden. Is a fellow-disci- 
ple in want? He is prompted to re- 
lieve him both from inclimation and 
a sense of duty; ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good (says the beloved disci- 
ple,) and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him; how dwelleth the love 
of God in him!’ He who is influenc- 
ed by this brotherly love, endeavors 
to incite his fellow-disciples to dili- 
gence in their christian course. ‘Let 
us,’ says St. Paul, ‘consider one 
another to provoke unto love and to 
good works.’ ‘If injured by a broth- 
er, he does not, with the children of 
the world, return evil for evil: but it 
is here that the spirit of bis religion 
shines in his conduct; and this is al- 
ways the case with true piety. Like 
the sweet-smelling plant, it is when 
bruised that its fragrance is most 
clearly perceived. He now cheerful- 
ly in spirit, however hard it may be 
to flesh and blood, shows the influ- 
ence of the word of God upon his 
heart. The Almighty has command- 
ed, and he obeys: ‘Put on—holy 
and beloved! bowels of mercies,kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering, forbearing one anota- 
er and forgiving one another; if any 
man havea quarrel against any, even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.’ 
Such is the character which the scrip- 
tures give of brotherly love; and such 
are the fruits it produces, wherever it 
exists. 

3. Tam, in the third place, to ex- 
hibit to you some of the znducements 
io brotherly love; and here lam ata 
joss where to begin. A thousand con- 
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oracles the rule ; and the glory of God 
the end, of their conduct. To the 
scriptures they all appeal, as the stan- 
dard of their faith and practice. They 
are the temples of the same Divine 
Spirit, and have to some extent the 
same disposition and character. The 
same sacred rest from their earthly la- 
bors is anticipated by all; they are 


joint heirs of the same heavenly in- 


heritance. To reclaim the vicious, 
to enlighten the ignorant, to save their 
own souls and those of others, to 
spread the glad tidings of salvation, 
and to advance the interests of their 
Redeemer’s kingdom, is the profess. 
ed object of believers of every de- 
nomination. They are contending 
against the same spiritual enemies— 
the temptations of the world, the de- 
ceitfulness of their own hearts, and the 
allurements of the great adversary of 
souls: and why not rally around the 
same standard, and likea band of 
brothers, fearlessly meet every foe? 
But again; they are members of 
the same family—they are all of the 
household of faith, How deeply 
should this consideration be engraven 
upon the minds of real christians of 
every name, although differing on 
points of minor importance,—how 
deeply, I repeat should it be engraven 
upon their minds, especially when 
they refuse to unite in celebrating the 
matchless love of their ascended Lord. 
What though they differ in opinion 
respecting the mode of baptism, or 
the manner of ordaining ministers, or 
of governing the church? Surely 
such considerations can never be a 
sufficient justification for their not re- 
ceiving each other as brethren. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the surviving 
children of a family should refuse to 
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participate with each other in a fes- 
tival instituted by the departed head 
of their little circle in commemora- 
tion of some exploit of his, which 
had redounded greatly to their bene- 
fit, and should assign as the reason of 
this refusal, their difference of opin- 
ion concerning the true meaning of 
certain obscure and contested clauses 
in the Will of the deceased ; how ab- 


siderations startup from every quarter; 
and with their combined force urge 
believers to the exhibition of this pre- 
cious offspring of christianity. They 
are serving under the same divine mas- 
ter—a once humiliated and crucified, 
but now ascended and exalted Lord 
—the Lamb that was slain, by whose 
blood they are cleansed from sin. 
They all profess to make the sacred 
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surd, how unreasonable would such 
conduct be? how repugnant to the 
spirit of the sacred volume? Now in 
what respect does this differ from the 
practice of many on the subject of 
christian communion? What an un- 
happy effect has the exhibition of 
such a spirit upon those without the 
church!) ‘Phe world, though aban- 
dant in compassion to its own chil- 
dren, scrutinizes with a minute exact- 
ness,and examines with an eagie’s eye 
the conduct of those who profess to 
follow another master. Let it be 
seen therefore from this solemn ordi- 
nance of our religion, that all who are 
justly named christian denominations, 
can lay aside their armour, forget 
their animosity, and give decisive 
manifestations of a sincere and mutu- 
alregard. ‘* Behold how these chris- 
tians love each other,” was a confes- 
sion extorted from the lips of ancient 
unbelievers; how forcibly must the 
eonduct, which drew it forth, have 
evinced the excellent tendency of the 
christian religion? Oh! that this 
language might again be heard: * be- 
hold how these christians love each 
other.” “ By this,” says Christ, 
“shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” 

Practical piety speaks a language 
which scepticism itself cannot resist. 
For the want of it, no professions can 
compensate. ‘There is not perhaps 
a single cause which does more tore- 
tard the progress of christianity than 
the inconsistency too often found be- 
tween the words and conduct of pro- 
fessors. Strangers ought indeed to 

examine the bible, rather than the 
lives of christians, for a fair and full 
character of the religion they profess; 
but this they wll not do, and we 
should be prepared to meet them on 
their own ground. What would be 
the heathen’s opinion of christianity, 
Should he be a spectator of the bitter 
disputes sometimes existing between 
those who would be denominated 
brethren? How could you persuade 
him of the importance of becoming a 

convert toa religion, having, as lie 
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would suppose, such a tendency? Do 
christians then anticipate—do they 
desire the approach of a period, when 
the genuine spirit of christianity shall 
be of universal prevalence? They 
must divest themselves of sectarian 
prejudice, and they must uniformly 
treat as brethren all whom charity 
designates, as certainly bearing the 
image of Jesus. Until this be done; 
in vain do they expect the millenni- 
al glory. Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” Now in what 
way can they more effectually obey 
this injuaction of their Saviour than 
by uniformly thus manifesting the 
spirit of christianity ? But do believ- 
ers desire to evidence to themselves 
as well as to others that they are the 
subjects of vital piety? Let them 
call to mind the words of St. John: 
‘We Know that we have passed from 
death unto lite, because we love the 
brethren; he that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death.’ 

There is then every inducement— 
every reason, why the disciples of Je- 
sus should abound in brotherly love. 


But to bring the subject nearer 
home. How is it with ink of us as 
profess to be influenced by evangelical 
principles, and are solemnly pledged 
to exhibit the graces of christianity ? 
How far do we in our practice com- 
ply with the requisition of the text? 
Do we in sincerity love the image oi 
Jesus, wheresoever it may be found ? 
Do we love our brethren Secause they 
bear this image? There is scarcely 
a particular conccraing which it be- 
comes us to be more thorough in ex- 
aimining the motives of our conduct, 
From nearness of situation, frequent 
opportunities of conversation, or some 
such circumstance, we are led into in- 
timacy with others, and then delude 
ourselves by the thougit that it is for 
their piety mainly, that we regard 
them, when in truth this was the very 


last quality thought of, if thought of 


at all. in forming the acquaintance. 
But further: Are we at heart ten- 
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der of the character and feelings of 
our fellow-disciples. and does our 
treatment of them show,this to be the 
factr Are we most eager to believe 
favorable or unfavorable reports res- 
pecting a christian brother? When 
he falls, is it a desire to convince him 
of his guilt and thus to prepare the 
way for his penitence and restoration, 
that induces us to stigmatize his 
conduct ? Do we, as the scriptures 
direct, privately warn our brother of 
his danger, or while our reproof is 
trumpeted into the ears of the rest of 
the world, is he the very last person 
to hear of it? Before we deal out 
our censures, do we solemnly ask 
ourselves ‘what good will it do?’ and 
then speak or be silent, as our con- 
sciences decide this question? Is 
there not reason to fear that we some- 
times imagine ourselves to be doing 
God service, when in truth we are 
only venting the malignity of the na- 
tural heart, or giving loose to a licen- 
tious unbridled tongue? Let us be- 
ware. ‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed.’ Hear what St. 
James says ‘If any man among you 
seem to be religious and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart; this man’s religion is vain.’ 
Professions are like the idie wind, un- 
less supported by a holy conversation. 
If we do not evince our sincerity by 
christian practice,—if we do not 
faithfully discharge our duty as sub- 
jects of civil government, as members 
of families, as husband and wife, par- 
ent and child, brother and sister, mas- 
ter and servant,—if we do not faith- 
fully discharge the offices arising from 
these several relations ; in vain do we 
publish our zeal for God. We must 
not be mere talking believers. Do 
any ask what ¢hey can do to advance 
their Redeemer’s kingdom ? To such 
an enquiry, | would reply: Prove the 
excellency of your religion by a blame- 
less godly life. In this all can join: 
yes! all—even the most uninfluen- 
tial of our race; and thus essentially 
subserve the interests of christianity. It 
is the example of those already within 
the sanctuary that furnishes to stran- 


Sircere believers have in themselves 


[D «. 


gers an almost irresistible invitatioy 
to enter in themselves. 

Finally ; Let not others be able ip 
justice to charge us with the contract. 
ed unchristian conduct that Says to 
the world in language that cannot be 
misconstrued, that we consider all the 
true piety to be found on earth as con- 
tained within the pale of our ownj 
church. If we wish to see the influ. 
ence of the gospel of peace universal. 
ly extended,—if it is the desire of our 
hearts to behold the knowledge of the 
Lord covering the earth,—-if we would 
be instrumental in kindling vital pie- 
ty in the bosoms of our fellow-men : 
We must embrace as brethren all who 
really and clearly exhibit the spirit of 
christianity; we must be willing to 
co-operate with each other in our re- 
ligious efforts; we must extinguish 
the unhallowed flame of sectarianism; 
we must disrobe ourselves oflocal and 
party feelings; we must cease from 
our devotion to men; we must no 
longer be followers, some of Paul, 
some of Apollos, and some of Ce- 
phas ; but all rally around the stan- 
dard of the great captain of our salva- 
tion, calling no man master but the 
Lord Jesus ; and then, with the bless- 
ing of God, we know not how soon 
we in America,may, in language some- 
what similar to that of Buchanan in 
Asia, truly say: We have here no 
Presbyterians, no Episcopalians, no 
Methodists; no Congregationalists, 
no Moravians, no Baptists ; but thou- 
sands of thousands of christians. The 


Lord hasten this happy period. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Sincere believers have in themselves 
a witness of the divine origin of 
the Gospel. 


The gospel comes to us with abun- 
dant evidence of its divinity. Every 


man who examines this evidenee 
with attention, and weighs it with 
impartiality, must have a_ rational 
conviction that the gospel is true. 
And many, on this evidence, assent 
to itas true, ia the same manner as 
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they assent to other credible histo- 
ries; but are no more influenced by 
jt, than ifthey had no concern in it— 
these, by the temptations of the 
world, and the cavils of subtle dispu- 
ters are easily turned away from 
their faith. Our Saviour speaks of 
some, who have heard and received 
his word; but, not baving root in 
themselves, endure only for a while, 
for when tribulation arises because of 
the word, they are offended—But 
they, who have received the gospel 
into their hearts, and have felt its 
transforming power, have an evidence 
of its truth peculiar to themselves. 
They have an internal, sensible evi- 
dence, which is not affected by the 
cavils of enemies and unbelievers. 
We often see christians of ordinary 
ability, and moderate education, firm 
and steadfast in their adherence to 
the gospel, when men of superior tal- 
ents and education reject it. The 
former cannot perhaps answer the 
cavils and objections with which the 
sophistical disputer may assail them. 
They have not read the history of the 
church, nor the writings of the Fa- 
thers. ‘They cannot tell when the 
books of scripture were first received 
and collected, nor how the genuine 
were distinguished from the spurious. 
They have not compared the transla- 
tions with the original, to see if they 
are correct, nor have they collated 
various copies to judge which are 
the true readings. ‘They have not 
taken pains to elucidate obscure pas- 
sages, nor to reconcile pretended con- 
tradictions. But what then? ‘They 
have learned the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel; they have felt 
the influence of them on their hearts ; 
under this influence, they have be- 
come lovers of holiness, and haters 
of wickedness. And whatever may 
be said in opposition to it, they know 
itistrue in substance. It carries its 
evidence with it, and no cavils made 
by an unbeliever can shock their faith 
in it, extinguish their love for it, or 
change their resolution to obey it— 
They have an evidence of the truth 
of the gospel, to which the unbeliever 


is a stranger. ‘They have a witness 
in themselves. 

I propose to illustrate the proposi- 
tion, that they who sincerely believe 
the gospel, have an inward testimony 
of its truth and divinity. 

1. They know it to be divine from 
its effects on their own heart. 

They believe that God is a_ holy 
Being—a Being, whose character 
comprehends all moral perfections, 
and excludes every thing that is mor- 
ally evil orsinful. When they look 
into the gospel, they find that it cor- 
responds to this character of God— 
that all its precepts require holiness 
and condemn wickedness, and all its 
doctrines tend to give force and effi- 
cacy toits precepts. When they ex- 
amine their own hearts, they are 
conscious of an habitual and prevail- 
ing conformity to this gospel. They 
love it because it is holy, they discern 
a dignity and an excellency in it, 
which indicates its divine original. 
They feel assured that a seheme of 
religion so perfectly agreeable to the 
nature and character of God—so ex- 
pressive of his holiness, justice, mercy 
and goodness, could not come from 
any being, who is an enemy to God 
and holiness. ‘They know it must 
be approved in his sight, because his 
character is impressed on all its doc- 
trines and institutions. 

The holy design of the gospel, is, 
with wicked men, the greatest ob- 
jection against it. If it would en- 
sure to them their final salvation, and 
still allow them to walk according to 
the course of the world, and to fulfil 
the desires of their fesbly mind, they 
would be well pleased with it. But holy 
men desire no such licentious scheme. 
They hate sin, and long for deliver- 
ance from it. ‘They conceive of no 
salvation, without a salvation from 
sin; and they love the gospel of 
Christ, because, as it brings salvation, 
so it teaches them to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously and godly in the 
world. That same purity, which, in 
the minds of the unholy, is an objec- 
tion against it, is, in the minds ofthe 
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pious, an argument for it. The lat- 
ter seea beauty and a glory in these 
very things, which are an offence to 
the former. 

True believers know, that if they 
have been brought into this holy tem- 
per it is by the power of the gospel. 
‘They are conscious, that it was not 
merely by their own reflection, or 
by human advice, that they were 
brought to love holiness and hate ini- 
quity ; but that this moral change 
took place in them by the application 
of gospel truths. ‘They have put off the 
old man, and put on the new, in 
consequence of their having learned 
Christ, and known the truth as it is in 
him. Now, how came gospel truths 
to possess this transforming power— 
this power to mend the heart, and to 
reform the life? They are mighty 
through God. If believers then, have 
experienced the sanctifying influence 
of the gospel in their hearts, they 
have an evidence that the gospel is 
from God ; for God would not vouch- 
safe his power to accompany a wicked 
falsehood, a dangerous fraud, ‘hus 
believers have a witness in theim- 
selves. 

2. The gospel teaches us, that 
there are, in all true believers, whiie 
they live in this world, some remains 
of sins and that consequently, the 
religious life will be, in some mea- 
sure, a conflict betwen sin and _ holi- 
ness ; and they find this to be true. 
Their experience fully corresponds 
with the description which is given of 
the christian life. 

Every true believer is born of God. 
He is renewed after the image of God 
in righteousness and true holiness. 
He has in him a temper and _princi- 
ple which is opposite to moral evil. 
It is inconsistent with his new  char- 
acter, that he should sin with a full 
consent and habitual choice of soul. 
St. John says, “ he that is born of 
God doth not commit sin,” or act as a 
servant of sin ; * for his seed remain- 
eth in him, and he cannot thus sin, 
because he is born of God.” But he 
still dwells in the flesh, and has the pas- 
sions and appetites, which belong to 
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the flesh. These rise against the 
spiritual temper which is in him. 
‘They expose him to the impression of 
outward temptations. They often 
draw him aside from the path of duty 
which he has chosen. These two 
principles, called spirié and flesh, or 
holiness and corruption, are at war in 
him. ‘* The fiesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
and these are contrary the one to the 
other, so that he cannot do the things 
which he would.” This the gospel 
declares to be the condition of the 
sincere christian 5; and he finds it to 
be so. Perfection is his desire ; but 
not his attainment. It is what he as- 
pires after, but does not reach. He 
presses toward it, but is often thrown 
back. Itis by vigilance and !abor, 
by faith and patience, that he makes 
any progress in the religious life, 
The working of corruption, the as. 
saults of temptation, and the surpri- 
ses of sin, call him to renewed exer- 
cises of humiliation and repentance. 
While he delights in the law of God 
after the inward man, he finds a law 
in his members warring against the 
law of his mind. Often when he 
would do good, evil is present with 
him. He adopts the apostle’s com- 
plaint, “wretched man that I am: 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’ With this humble 
complaint, he repairs to the grace of 
God, through Jesus Christ. 

Such agreement the christian finds 
between his own couflicts with sin, 
temptation and himself, and the de- 
scription whichthe gospel gives of 
the imperfect state of good men in 
this lite. ‘This agreement is a testi- 
mony, that the gospel is divine—that 
it is dictated by him, who knows 
what isin man by nature, and what 
remains in good men, after they 
have become partakers of a divine 
nature. 

3. The gospel teaches us how to 
carry on this warfare against sin and 
temptation, and promises us grace to 
support us init. ‘* Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter intotemptation.” ‘Take 
to you the whole armour of God, that 
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ye may Stand in the evil day, praying 
always with all prayer? Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you.” 
‘Come to the throne of grace, that 
you may obtain mercy and find grace 
tohelp in the time of need.’ ‘God 
civeth grace to the humble.’ 

~ While the christian attends to these 
directions, the promises annexed to 
them are verified in him. 

Ifhe has fallen into a snare and 
temptation, he finds, it was at a time 
when he was off his guard, and 
when he was overcharged with the 
cares of this world. Ifthe power of 
religion declines in him, he perceives, 
on reflection, that he had grown ne- 
gligent in the devotional and instru- 
mental duties of religion. If hisspir- 
itual comforts and heavenly hopes 
are abated, he looks to himself, and 
sees that he has forsaken his God, or 
has not walked humbly with him. 
By returning to God, he experiences 
areturn of the powers of godliness, 
and a revival of the comforts of it. 
His experience teaches him, that God 
has not said to him, seek me in vain. 
He often feels himself refreshed in his 
troubles, enlightened in his darkness, 
and quickened from his deadness by a 
regular, constantand steady attendance 
upon God inthe exercises of the closet 
and the sanctuary. He can say with 
the Psalmist, ‘ It is good for me, that I 
should draw near to God. I have 
called upon him, and he hath heard 
me.’ While the ungodly and pro- 
fane make light of praver, as a useless 
exercise. he cansay,that he has found 
it good for him. Ithas been a mean 
of obtaining comfort in tribulation, 
strength in weakness, courage in 
danger and direction in doubt. 

A caviller against religion may 
ask him ¢ will the infinite God 
regard the prayers of worms? Will 
the all wise immutable God alter the 
plan of his government at the request 
of mortals? Can human supplica- 
tions avail to obtain from him, fa- 
vours not previously intended ? Will 
not God do what is best, without so- 
licitation from men? Or will he be 
inoved by them, to do what is not 
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best r? But none of these cavils 
put the good man out of countenance. 
He knows that prayer is reasonable. 
In his wants, his heart rises to God, 
and returns with new strength and 
comfort. He has found too much 
benefit in prayer, to be argued into a 
contempt of it. He can say, ‘ My 
soul shall make her boast in the Lord. 
I sought him, and he heard me. Il 
looked to him, and my face was en- 
lightened. Ihave tasted and seen 
that he is good. Blessed is the man 
that trusteih in him.’ 

A scoffer at piety may tell him, 
‘the sabbath and the forms of public 
worship, are vain and idle ceremo- 
nies, invented by superstitious, or de- 
signing men; and that they are un- 


worthy of the notice and regard of 


the rational and discerning.’ But he 
has inhimselt a witness that they are 
useful to him. He experiences their 
happy influence. He finds, that by 
attending upon them he became a 
better man ; more humble, more be- 
nevolent, more watchful against sin, 
more strong to overcome temptations, 
more elevated above the world, more 
active inthe duties of a virtuous life. 
And institutions of so holy a tenden- 
cy, he concludes must be from heaven. 

4. The gospel tells us * There is 
joy and peace in believing.” Christ’s 
‘ yoke is easy, and his burden light.’ 
They who‘ come tohim and learn 
of him, find rest to their souls 3’? and 
while they walk in the faith of Christ 
and the fear of God, they walk in 
peace of conscienee, and in the com- 
forts of the Holy Ghost. 

This, the believer, acting under 
the influence of faith, knows to be 
true. He finds the gospel exactly 
suited to all his wants. Conscious 
of euiltand weakness, he there sees 
mercy to pardon and grace to belp. 
He there meets a promise of forgive- 
ness to the penitent, and of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit to them 
who seek it. [Ele there beholds a 
Saviour dying for the sins of men, 
rising from the dead to ensure their 
resurrection, and interceding for 
them in heaven to give efficacy to 
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their prayers. Under the terrors 
of death and the grave, he then 
contemplates life and immortality 
brought to light by the Saviour, and 
heaven opened in its purity and 
glory for the admission of the pure 
in heart. Though naturally desirous 
of immortality, he cau find no assur- 
ance of it, but in the gospel. Under 
a convictionof guilt and fear of pun- 
ishment, he can make no claim to 
pardon, but on the ground of that 
gracious promise which the gospel 
presents him. Sensible of impo- 
tence and danger, he discovers no 
way of security and support, but in 
the grace there revealed. Te had 
tried various expedieuts to relieve the 
anxieties of his mind. He had la- 
bored to persuade himself, that his 
sinus were not offensive to God— 
that God would never bring them into 
judginent—that fle was too good to 
make any of iis creatures miserable — 
that there was no future punishment, 
or, if there was any, that it would be 
ieht and short—or that he had done 
good things enough to compensate 
for the evi! ones, and that there was 
a balance ia tis favor. Bui after all 
he could do, his mind was restless, 
anxious and fearful. itis aritfices 
were vain; they wanted proof, and 
wanted substance. ‘hey could 
not satisfy him. But when he fully 
believed, and heartily consented to 
he found comfort; he 
found peace; his anxieties were re- 
tieved, and his soul was satisfied. He 
here met with a remedy, that came 
home to all hiscomplaints. He now 
addresses Christ in the words of Pe- 
ter. ‘To whom else shall I go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. I be- 
lieve, and I am sure, that thou art the 
Christ, the son of the living God.’ 
Men may dispute concerning the 
virtue of a particular remedy; but 
the patient who has tried it, and found 


his pains relieved, and his health re- 


stored, knows that it was a good re- 
medy in his case; and no objections 
against it, will induce him to con- 
demn it. Nor will any objections 
against the gospel stagger the faith 
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of him who has embraced it with his 
heart, and experienced its healing, 
comforting, strengthening and quick. 
ening influence. 

As the believer found relief in sub. 
mitting to the gospel, so he experi- 
ences peace and joy in his continued 
obedience to it. So far as he is jp. 
fluenced by its doctrines, and govern- 
ed by its precepts, his soul is in that 
state in which it ought to be, and in 
which it can enjoy itself. His rea- 
son is employed in worthy and _use- 
ful exercises ; his thoughts are occu- 
pied on entertaining themes; his affec- 
tions settle on spiritual objects ; his 
pursuits are directed to noble attain- 
ments; his passions are under a ra- 
tional control. He is freed from that 
pride, impatience, discontent, envy, 
and jealousy, which once vexed and 
tortured him. In their place, have 
succeeded the sweet and delightful 
virtues, humility, meekness, resigna- 
tion, benevolence, and brotherly love. 
ITence result peace of conscience, 
self-approbation, and heavenly hope. 
Can the christian believe, that this is 
all vanity and delusion? or that a 
religion which produces such happy 
effects j inl him, | is Mere artifice or su- 
perstition ? Go then and tell him, 
that the food which nourishes him is 
air; the sarments which warm him, 
are cobwebs ; that he may as well be 
nourished without the one, and 
warmed without the other : or, con- 
vince him that hunger and cold are 
not unpleasant sensations ; that they 
are more agreeable to nature, than 
warmth and fulness. 

5. As the gospel discovers a state 
of future happiness, so it teaches us 
wherein this happiness consists. The 
true believer has the principles of 
happiness already formed in him, and 
he has a witness in himself that the 
gospelis divine. It agrees with his 
own experience. 

All religions agree in this, that 
they promise to their votaries a future 
reward. But those religions, which 
are the inventions of men, make this 
reward to consist in the pleasures of 
sense. The christian knows, that 
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these cannot be the reward of a divine 
religion, because he finds that they can 
give no satisfaction to the mind ; espe- 
cially toa pure and virtuous mind. 
Even in this life, and in his most cor- 
rupt state, he found no profit in those 
things, whereof he is now asham- 
ed. 

The gospel promises a happiness 
of a different khind—a pure, spiritual, 
and exalted happiness. It often in- 
deed, alludes to sensible objects for 
the illustration of that happiness ; but 
yet, it teaches us, that it is something, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard; something which it is impossi- 
ble for the tongue to utter, or imagina- 
tion to conceive. Itinstructs us that the 
saints in glory will be freed from sin, 
and perfected in holiness; will be 
near to God; will have a_ ciear 
knowledge of his character and gov- 
ernment; will dwell in his presence ; 
will contemplate his perfections and 
works ; will adore and praise him 
with warm affection; will mingle in 
friendly society, unite in devotional 
exercises, and reciprocate such works 
of benevolence and love, as are pro- 
per to their exalted state. 

The good christian believes this 
description to be just, for it not only 
approves itself to his reason, but ac- 
cords with his experience. [Te finds 
ihe happines of eternal life already 
begun in him. That pleasure which 
springs from holy exercises, and from 
conquest over sin, temptation and the 
world, gives him some idea of the 
happiness to be enjoyed, when all re- 
maining corruption shall be remov- 
ed, and the principles of holiness 
raised to their just dominion. The 
delight which he experiences in the 
worship of God, and in the contem- 
plation of his works and perfections, 
isan anticipation of the fullness of 
joy in God’s presence, where he shall 
see face to face, and know as he is 
known. The sweetness of social love, 
Which he sensibly tastes even in this 
imperfect state, excites his desires of 
that world, where charity never fails, 
aod where envy, hatred, jealousy and 
pride never intrude. 
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He knows that there is a heaven, 
and such a heaven as the gospel des- 
cribes, because he has already some 
foretastes of it, in that holy, pious, 
benevolent temper which fhe gospel 
has produced in him. Hence they 
who have believed in Christ, are said 
to be ‘sealed with that holy spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of their 
inheritance, until the redemption of 
the purchased possession’—to have 
the earnest and the first fruits of the 
spirit in their hearts—to be wrought 
to a meetness for, and desire of the 
heavenly state, and thence to know 
that there is such a state purchased 
for them. : 

These instances of the correspon- 
dence between the doctrines of the 
gospel, and the experience of chris- 
tians, are sufficient to illustrate the 
proposition, that faith is accompaai- 
ed with an inward testimony of the 
divinity of the gospel. ‘He that be- 
lieveth on the son of God, hath the 
witness in himself.’ 

If christians then, have in them- 
selves a witness of the truth, let them 
exhibit this testimony to others by the 
holiness of their lives. If the inward 
temper of the gospel is in them, the 
best proof of its divinity; a conversa- 
tion becoming the gospel, is the bese 
way of conveying this proof to others. 
They may say that they have the 
witness in themselves; but they will 
not be believed, unless they show 
their faith by their works; a holy 
and blameless conversation in them, 
will do more than any other argu- 
ment which can be offered, to put te 
silence the ignorance of foolish men. 
They see errorand iniquity abounding, 
—they profess to wish to stop their pro- 
gress,—they enquire what can be 
done? I answer, only let their con- 
versation be as becometh the gospel 
of Christ. It isin vain that they tatk 
of their inward faith, unless this faith 
has some visible eflect. It is in vain 
that they profess their esteem and 
admiration of Christ’s religion, un- 
less it appear that they are in their 
conduct governed by it. If all who 
pretend to believe the gospel, would 
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exhibit in their lives, the reality and 
efficacy of their faith—if they would 
display that humility, peaceableness, 
justice, benevolence, meekness and 
sobriety, which this inculcates ; there 
would be such evidence of its divini- 
ty, as all its adversaries could not 
gainsay nor resist. Beholding the 
spiritual conversation of the friends 
of Christ, they would be constrained 
to confess, that God is among them 
of a truth. L. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Men Insensible to their Spiritual 
Danger. 


When the Austrian army advanced 
in 1821 into the Roman territory, the 
Neapolitans, whose constitutional 
government was threatened, resolved 
to meet them in the passes of the Ap- 
pennines. It was announced that they 
would purchase their freedom by a 
desperate resistance to this unauthor- 
ised interference of a foreign power. 

General Pepe took his stand near 
the falls of Terni. Here is one of 
the most beautiful scenes in the world. 
The water rushes from the top of a 
mountain down a perpendicular pre- 
cipice of about three hundred feet. 
Towers are upon the summits of the 
neighbouring walls, and thus is the 
memory of past ages recalled by 
these monuments of dead men’s great- 
ness. The river Velino afterwards 
rolls foaming through groves of olive 
and orange trees, soon becomes con- 
nected with the Tiber, and thus wash- 
es the walls of Rome. 

When General Pepe was defeated, 
his troops fled in great disorder. 
Being hard pressed by the Austrians, 
they attempted to make their escape 
ever a bridge at no great distance 
from the falls above. When the 
bridge was filled with the retreating 
companies, it suddenly broke with 
the unusual weight and hundreds were 
instantly precipitated into the rolling 
tide. ‘The river was here so rapid 
that they could not sink: but were 
borne along with immense velocity 
to the roaring gulf—whence clouds 
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of mist were rising as if from the ex. 
plosion of many water spouts. 

The miserable creatures, all con- 
scious of their approaching fate, were 
carried onward and downward, to the 
point where the river pitches off the 
mountain, and were thence hurled in- 
to the fathomless abyss. No shrieks of 
horror could be heard in the din of 
the water; no bones were ever 
buried: they went beneath the founda- 
tion of the mountains. 

Alas! how like is this to what 
‘angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfect’? see of human things, 
We, mortal men, are borne on, in 
a tide, rapid as thought, irresistible 
as lightning ; we too, are scon to be 
plunged into a gulf dark as the grave, 
and into caverns vast as eternity.— 
And yet we go on—heediess as these 
soldiers before they got upon the 
bridge; and think not of all the 
events which angels and devils stand 
by to see. 

And is it, I exclaim, the lot of poor 
human nature—of frail mortal crea- 
tures, to have no refuge from the flow 
of fate—no deliverer from the power 
of the grave—no knowledge of the 
caverns that are in eternity—no bet- 
ter hope than the brutes that perish ? 

Ah! yes! I have heard of a mes 
sage from God :—of the bible which 
is asa map of that invisible world, 
which if it were not of unequalled 
vastness, would be already crowded 
with our race. I have heard of one, 
who holds the keys and unbars the 
gates of that wide region, where 
are already, those who are bone of 
my bone and flesh of my flesh; and 
where my spirit—this common sense 
and throbbing heart, which goes over 
these thoughts—must soon be sum- 
moned. 

Yet more, I have heard of God’s 
own son, who has appeared in the 
flesh, with the best news that heaven 
ever sent to earth. My conscience 
and the divine law have told me, that 
“death is the wages of sin”—that 
while in this world, [ may hurt my 
soul as well as my body; and contract 
a disease in the immortal part of my 
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pature, which no medicine of man 
can cure, and defile my soul with 
pollution which snow water will not 
washout. Let me then listen to what 
the Maker of my soul and its Judge 
has thought important enough for him 
to send me a message about. 

I hear from the lips of Jesus 
Christ that he is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ —to deliver 
men from the condemnation and pow- 
er and practice of ungodliness, and 
from the power of the evil one.—I 
hear that the son of man has come 
to make the short journey of our 
present life, a course of obedience—a 
preparation for an entrance intoa heav- 
enly city; and by ransoming us by his 
blood, to make the grave but the 
chamber where we lay, by our coars- 
est covering, that afterwards we may 
enjoy the rest he has purchased. I| 
hear that now ‘the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, ‘and that 
the violent take it by force ;> and 
Jesus Christ himself says, “he 
that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

Upon this train of reflection, I en- 
quire how many embrace the terms 
which the Son of God proposes ; how 
many believe in hin? Alas! he has 
himself uttered a prophecy, that 
though he sent out invitations, kind 
and cheering and pressing; yet men 
begin with one accord to make excu- 
ses, and therefore, while ‘‘ many are 
called, few are chosen.” 

But thatany mortal man should not 
choose Jesus Christ fora deliverer, and 
his salvation for a portion, appears 
to be a folly that is amazing—iucred- 
ible. Think you that any one of 
these soldiers would have refused a 
helping hand to plant his feet ona 
rock and raise him into the fair fields 
beside this fatal river. The enemy 
of man’s soul exults, while the ex- 
planation is given why so many go 
down with him into destruction. 

ft is not that they are ignorant of 
their danger; it is not that while they 
float down, they do not believe that 
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Jesus Christ alone can save them, 
and do not fear the fulfilment of his 
word, “he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

I ask again, whether one of these 
soldiers, ifan angel had come near to 
the brink of the river, and offered him 
a rescue, would not gladly have taken 
it? What then ninders sinners from 
seeking aid from the ‘ angel of the cov- 
enant,’ who inscribes upon his banner, 
‘look unto me and be ye saved, all ye 
ends of the earth.” Ah! it may bean- 
swered, this is easily explained : these 
sinners have been long in this way ; 
they have come to like the sort of 
movement which drives them forward, 
though sensible that they go on rapid- 
ly, as down a river; they understand 
that a little further off, are other mes- 
sengers standing with the flag, upon 
which is written—--‘‘ believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” They do not like to get up 
upon the river bank now; for it would 
be the consequence of their deliver- 
ance that they would enter upon a 
new and strait and narrow way. It 
is demanded, if they will come to Je- 
sus Christ, that they abandon all the 
friends who are hurrying on upen 
the current of ungodliness, that they 
crucify the flesh, with all its affections 
and lusts, that they be new creatures 
aud lights of holiness in the world. 
What they propose, therefore is, to 
morrow or next day, when the tide 
shall have swept them a little further 
down, tocall for help from one of the 
divine messengers, and so get upon 
the narrow path before the last deep 
pitch into darkness. 

If we imagine a person, awake to 
the events of an eternal world, and for 
the first time looking at the multi- 
tude of impenitent sinners who live 
upon to morrow and float carelessly 
upon the stream of time—the ques- 
tion he would ask instantly is—how 
much further have they yet to goP 
The answer at once is—no one of 
them knows. ‘There isa heavy mist 
over the gulf into which these waters 
discharge themselves; the edges of 
it are uneven, the eddies irregular. 
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Some take the leap at an earlier, some 
at a later period--many who have been 
alarmed, have afterwards fallen asleep 
upon the current, and gone off in the 
night time. Fools and madmen, 
would he exclaim, they love their lusts 
so well that they are not willing for 
the few days they can see the sun and 
moon and stars with these eyes of 
flesh-—to deny themselves and take 
up their cross and follow Jesus—not 
even when he will lead them now in- 
to spiritual pastures as a good shep- 
herd, and when their earthly path- 
way ends, enable them to look off 
their eminence and know that their 
souls are to pass upward into the New- 
Jerusalem, the everlasting paradise. 

Angels have no words sufficiently 
emphatic, to characterize man’s folly 
and madness in the affairs of his 
soul—perhaps, reader, to characterize 
your folly and madness. ‘ Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.’ ‘ To day, if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts.’ 
‘4 prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself; but the simple 
pass on and are punished.’ 

One or other of these sentences 
marks the unchangeable lot of all the 
human race: ‘Come ye blessed, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the worlds’ or, 
‘Depart ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.’ M. B. 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


> 


SIR, 


I was a short time since present at 
an Ordination, where the services, 
from their solemn and interesting na- 
ture, promised to be highly useful ; 
but I regret to say they were pro- 
tracted to so great a length, that the 
impression they were calculated to 
produce, was very much diminished. 
From my own observation, I am con- 
vinced that this is not unfrequently 
the case, and that the error is an in- 
creasing one in our country. The 
reason is obvious. To affect the 
minds of an audience suitably, it is 
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not sufficient that the subject be brief. 
ly stated, and the principal arguments 
enumerated and then hastily dismis- 
sed ; but this skeleton—these bones 
and sinews, must be covered with 
flesh and animated with lifes; there 
must be a rich filling up of each of 
the different heads, and in the end 
the speaker must lay strong hold of 
the heart, that main-spring of human 
action. Intelligent and faithful cler- 
gymen, aware of this fact, are apt to 
run to the opposite and equally er- 
roneous extreme, instead of stopping 
at the happy middle point. 

But it should be recollected thar 
the man who from his brevity never 
once fairly gains the attention of his 
hearers, and the man who, having 
succeeded in interesting them in his 
subject, hangs on, till their attention 
flags and they are worn down with 
fatigue, have equal reason to antici- 
pate but little success from their ef- 
forts. Such is the nature of the hu- 
man mind, that deep attention to any 
subject cannot be long sustained. 
Whea men have once become tired 
out, you can do them no good by con- 
tinuing to address them. ‘This fact 
every public speaker should constant- 
ly keep in view. He should also re- 
member that the greater is his power 
of fastening the attention of his hear- 
ers upon a train of reasoning, and the 
deeper the interest he is capable of 
exciting in their feelings; the short- 
er the time his efforts can safely be 
continued. ‘The more able and the 
more eloquent therefore, a preacher 
is, the more cautious should he be 
lest he pass the bounds which nature 
has assigned. Let him wind up his 
audience to the highest pitch of 
feeling of which they are capable, 
and then let him be careful to stop ; 
or his powers will be exerted in vain 
and his tabour be useless. The min- 
ister who can so manage his discourse 
as to be able to leave off just at the 
moment when his hearers, hanging 
upon his lips and thoroughly possess- 
ed of his arguments, are still so deep- 
ly interested that they are eager to 
hear a little more and reluctant tc 
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have him stop,—that minister has 
made an invaluable attainment; I 
had almost said, he has discovered 
the greatest secret of eloquence. 

If, then, it is expedieut for the most 
powerful of preachers to have a due 
regard to brevity in their discourses ; 
how much more important is it that 
those who are not so interesting, 
should be equally careful on this point. 
Reverence for religious things, and 
an ordinary share of patience, will 
induce most men occasionally to sit 
quietly while ever so unskilful a 
speaker deals out a moderate quanti- 
ty of his crude reflections; but for a 
man of intelligence to be habitually 
cbliged to listen to sermons that are 
at once very poor and very long, re- 
quires more of Job’s distinguishing 
characteristic, than usually falls to the 
lot of poor human nature. 

A principal cause of tediousness In 
public speakers is, that the matter of 
their sermons is not sufficiently di- 
gested before it is delivered. ‘Their 
oil is not well beaten. They do not 
take up a single point and lay out 
their strength upon that, excluding 
whatever is irrelevant, and bringing 
every thing to bear upon it that can 
with propriety be made to do so; but 
undertaking to occupy too much 
ground, they skim over the whole 
and really accomplish nothing. ‘ A- 
bove all things, order and distribu- 
tion and singling out of parts, is,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘the life of des- 
patch; so as the distribution be not 
too subtle: for he that doth not di- 
vide, will never enter well into busi- 
ness; and he that divideth too much, 
will never come out of it clearly.’ 
The writer of this communication has 
frequently observed that at the bar, 
the Lawyer, who skilfully dissects his 
case, gives particular prominence to 
the important points, and to them 
only, and lays out his strength upon 
these points, rejecting every thing ex- 
traneous, and comprising what he has 
to say within as small a space as is 
consistent with being thorough and 
perspicuous, is the man who produces 
the greatest impression upon the Jury 
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and the Court. The same is the 
fact in the Liall of Legislation. The 
magic power of simplifying subjects-— 
of reducing them at once to their ele- 
meuts and of exhibitmg these clearly 
to otliers, is one of the rarest and most 
invaluable attainments of a_ public 
speaker. It shows how far he has 
advanced towards perfection in his 
art; for in oratory as in other arts, 
simplicity is the latest quality that is 
acquired. 

If the ‘singling out of parts’ of 
which Bacon speaks, were more at- 
tended to in meetings where several 
persons officiate, it would materially 
diminish their length, and at the same 
time greatly heighten their interest 
and increase their utility. At Ordin- 
ations for example, let each person 
choose out thoughts and words that 
are peculiarly appropriate to lis al- 
lotted part, and let him be careful not 
to trespass npen the province of oth- 
ers. Soin the Monthly Concerts for 
prayer, let the dury of every one that 
officiates be distinctly defined and 
separated from that of others. Let 
intercession for ourselves, our tami- 
lies, our neighbors and our friends be 
assigned to one person,—for the 
churches in our vicinity, in the State, 
iu the Country, and in Christendom. 
to another,—for the Jews, for Pagan 
nations, for missionaries and for the 
various benevolent institutions of the 
age, to another; and so on till the 
whole number of subjects proper to 
be brought up on such an occasion, 
are embraced. ‘The advantages of 
adopting such a mode of conducting 
these meetings must be obvious to 
every one. Lach part would be more 
thoroughly performed. The senti- 
ments advanced would be more full 
and striking, and productive of great- 
er edification. The attention of the 
audience would be less apt to flag, 
their feelings would be kept alive, and 
afterwards, what was said and done 
could be more readily and distinctly 
recalled, and its salutary practical in- 
fluence would be more durable. 
Whereas, as these Concerts are often 
conducted, little else remains than an 
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indistinct confused recollection of 
what took place 5 without remember- 
ing where we begun or where ye 
ended, we only recollect that we went 
round and round the circle, always 
keeping within about the same dis- 
tance from its edge, until we were 
completely exhausted and were quite 
willing to be dismissed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the hints I bave thrown out respect- 
ing occasional meetings when several 
persons officiate, are equally applica- 
ble where one clergyman alone per- 
forms all the parts and himself offers 
up the several prayers. They also 
have a bearing upon the regular servi- 
ces of the sanctuary on the Sabbath. 
The late President Dwight was uni- 
formly accustomed to devote the 
morning prayer to the spiritual inter- 
ests of the congregation to whom he 
was preaching ; and the afternoon, to 
the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
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dom generally. In the morning he 
was wont to dwell more particularly 
upon supplication; in the afternoon, 
upon thanksgiving.—A similar course 
may be adopted in family worship, 
with great advantage. At onetime let 
the existence and some one of the per- 
fections of Jehovah be the burden of 
the prayer,—at another, another of 
his attributes,—at another, the gift 
of a Saviour,—at another, his charac- 
ter,—at another, the influences of the 
Spirit,—at another, our depravity and 
impurity, our guilt and folly,—at 
another, the different graces of the 
christian,—at another, the benevolent 
efforts of the church, &c. &c. This 
course gives a thoroughness, a rich- 
ness and variety of thought, and a 
depth and solemnity of feeling, to 
family worship, which add very much 
to its salutary influence both upon 
those who hear and him who offici- 
ciates. MENTOR. 





aniscellaneous, 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On Music. 


Ir has been universally admitted, 
so far as IL know, that music !s natur- 
alto man. He who made the mind, 
and stored it with all its mysterious 
and complicated principles, has so 
skilfully arranged and wisely balanc- 
ed the sensibilities ot our nature, that 
the most exquisite impressions of 
which we are susceptible, are capa- 
ble of being conveyed through this 
strange and unexplored channel. If 
the idea has ever been suggested that 
there is not in the human mind an 
original aptitude for music, the bisto- 
ry of the world in reference to this 
subject, completely refutes it. In 
the rudest stages of society, as well 
as in the most enlightened periods ; 
among the savages of the wilderness 
as well as the more favored sons of 
refinement; in every clime, in eve- 
ry soil, music has flourished. It has 


flourished where the energies of gen- 
ius have been cramped by the iron 
hand of oppression ; it has flourished 
where man has been destined to live 
and die beneath the scorching rays 
of an African sun. Its magic influ- 
ence has more than once disarmed 
the ferocity of the barbarian; has 
warmed into life the frozen and ex- 
piring sympathies of the savage 
breast; has chased the clouds of 
gloom trom the brow of despondency; 
has filled the dreary habitation of 
the desert with gladness ; and made 
the poor Indian believe that he was 
the happiest of mortals. The whist- 
ling of the shepherd has beguiled the 
hours of his solitary wanderings ; the 
song of the slave has made him for- 
getful of his daily labor; and the 
blast of the trumpet has conveyed 
the inspiration of ‘patriotism to the 
breast of the warrior, and circulated 
around his fancy a succession of the 
most pleasing and animating images. 
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Nor are we to consider man as the 
only being who 1s fitted either to 
enjoy or engage in this delighttul 
exercise. Who that has listened to 
the music of the feathered creation 
amidst the solitude of the forest, has 
not sometimes been ready to pro- 
nounce that they were the sweetest 
singers In the world? And it is not 
more true that the fierceness of the 
savage is disarmed by music than 
that some of the most ferocious of the 
brute creation are overpowered by 
iis influence. ‘There are instances 
on record, in which the lives of indi- 
viduals have been saved from the 
tury of wild beasts, by suspending 
jor a time their native ferocity, 
through the influence of music. The 
lion, and if [I mistake not, the tiger, 
nas been proved by actual experi- 
ruent to be unable to resist its influ- 
ence: and if we had an opportunity 
to extend our enquiries on this sub- 
ject over every part of the brute 
creation, it is impossible to say how 
large a portion of them we should 
find gifted with a musical ear, and 
fitted thus to offer a silent uncon- 
scious tribute of praise to their Cre 
ator. 

But there are other orders of cre- 
ation beside those that are below us, 
Which the God of nature has endow- 
ed with a capacity for this pleasing 
exercise. ‘lhe inhabitants of better 
worlds,—nay, may I not say, the 
angels that bow betore the throne of 
the Great Jehovah himself, are in all 
probability possessed of more exalt- 
ed powers of music, than the !oftiest 
conceptions of any mortal have ever 
reached. Think not that this is mere 
iancy. You remember that when 
the great Architect of the universe 
said, ‘Let there be light, and there 
was light,’ and when, by an omnipo- 
tent word, he called this magnificent 
system from the abyss of nothing- 
uess, and planted suns and worlds 
throughout the regions of immensi- 
ly, ‘the morning stars sang together’ 
on that joyful occasion, ‘and the sons 
of God shouted for joy.’ And you 
remember again, that when sin had 


been ravaging the world for four 
thousand years, and the fulness of 
time for the great Redeemer to ap- 
pear in the flesh had come ;—his ad- 
vent was announced to the wonder- 
ing shepherds on the plains of Beth- 
lehem, by a choir of angels singing 
‘glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good will to men.’ 
If it be true that these exalted intel- 
ligences do possess this capacity, 
and that they do, you perceive 
inspiration forbids us to doubt ; how 
highly probable is it that the perfec- 
tion of their nature renders them ca- 
pable of arriving at a point in the 
scale of excellence, far above the 
reach of the most excursive imagina- 
tion. Living as they do in the re 
gions of perfect purity, and beneath 
the quickening beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness; possessing powers 
which qualify them to become agents 
in different parts of Jehovah’s em- 
pire, and having every faculty con- 
tinuatly on the stre‘ch to accomplish 
his glorious purposes; how natural is 
the conclusion that they should be 
eminently qualified for the celebra- 
tion of his praise. 

From this general view of the sub- 
ject, we pass fora few moments to 
the consideration of sacred music in 
particular. Doctor Blair remarks 
that ‘‘in the earliest times, music and 
poetry were cultivated among the 
Hebrews. In the days of the Judges, 
mention is made of the schools or 
colleges of the prophets, where one 
part of the employment of persons 
trained in such schools, was to sing 
the praises of God accompanied with 
various instruments. In _ the first 
book of Samuel, we find on a public 
occasion a company of the prophets, 
coming down from the hill where the 
school was, prophesying with the 
psaltery, tabret and harp’ before 
them. But in the days of King Da- 
vid, music was carried to its greatest 
height. For the service of the tab- 
ernacle, he appointed four thousand 
Levites, divided into twenty-four 
courses, and marshalled under sever- 
al leaders, whose business it was to 
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sing hymns and to perform the instru- 
mental music in the public worship. 
Asaph, Heman and Jeduthan, were 
the chief directors of the music, and 
from the titles of some pslams it 
would appear, that they were emi- 
nent composers of hymns and sacred 
poems. In the twenty-fifth chapter 
of the first book of Chronicles, an ac- 
count is given of David’s institutions 
relating to the sacred music and po- 
etry, which were certainly more 
costly, more splendid and mag- 
nificent than ever obtained in 
the public service of any other na- 
tion.”’ | 

It were easy to multiply illustra- 
tions from the sacred scriptures; but 
enough has already been said _ to 
shew that the science of music was 
cultivated by the Jewish nation with 
great care, and was probably carri- 
ed toa degree of pertection which 
has never been equalled in succeed- 
ing ages. This, among other con- 
siderations, furnishes us with an ar- 
gument for the cultivation of music, 
as an important part of worship in 
eur christian assemblies. It is true 
indeed, that the service both of the 
tabernacle and of the temple, for rea- 
sons which grew out of the peculiar 
character of the Jewish dispensation, 
was far more splendid than that ot 
the christian church. instead of the 
simplicity that pervades our worship, 
the music was continually awed, if | 
may be allowed the expression, by 
the grandeur of a visible Deity. But 
while we bless God for the clearer 
light of the christian dispensation, 
which has put to flight the shadows 


and darkness of former days, it were 


rash to conclude that our obligations 
to perform every part of the worship 
of God in the most decent and ac- 
ceptable manner, are less sacred 
than if we had lived under the an- 
cient economy. 

But the single consideration that 
music is a part of religious worship, 
which I here take for granted, is an 
argument in favor of its cultivation, 
that may be urgedwith peculiar con- 
fidence upon christians. It is not my 
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intention in this article, to descend to 
the cavils of the sceptic, who tel!s me 
that the whole service of the sanctuary 
is only a solemn farce, and that the 
God at whose altar I bow is merely q 
creature of my imagination. I stop 
not to refute such impious objections: 
but appeal to the christian to say, 
whether the richest consolations that 
his soul has ever experienced have 
not been gathered from the worship 
of the sanctuary; and whether he 
has not more than once felt that 
there was a communication open be- 
tween heaven and his soul, through 
which the sweetest, holiest joys were 
descending in the channel of sa- 
cred melody. But who does not 
know that this part of religious wor- 
ship has sometimes been visibly in- 
strumental in arresting the profane 
and thoughtless sinner in his career, 
and bringing him to lie down an 
humble suppliant at the footstool of 
mercy. And I doubt not but some 
can testify from their own expe- 
rience that while they were listen- 
ing to the praises of God without be- 
ing able to recognize in him a Sav- 
iour, and while they were bending 
under a burden of guilt without dis- 
covering any way of deliverance, 
they have found their tongues sudden- 
ly breaking out in unknown strains 
and engaged with the rest of God's 
people in celebrating his praise with 
all the tenderness and rapture of 2a 
heaven-born immortal. And to ad- 
vert to but one instance more, im 
which the charm and loveliness oi 
music are especially manifest, let 
me ask who has not seen or 
heard of the case of that chris- 
tian whose expiring breath has 
been spent in offering a tribute ot 
thankfulness and praise to redeeming 
love; or of that mother, who has lain 
with composure amidst the agonies 
of a dying-bed, and bid her daugh- 
ter unite with her in one more song 
of praise to the Lamb that was slain; 
or of that young and tender female 
who has met the monster with her 
song of glory, and shouted in accents 
of almost heavenly melody, ‘O death. 
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where is thy sting?’ Methinks, 
‘a such circumstances as_ these, 
music has a charm, or, | should 
rather say, religion has a charm 
which must disarm infidelity, and 
make the mightiest scoffer at the 
cross, bide his head in confusion. 
After what has been said, I 
shall not think it necessary to mul- 
tiply arguments in favor of the im- 
portance of sacred music. I will 
indulge the hope that every chris- 
tian finds an advocate for it in his 
own bosom. But it may not per- 
haps be impertinent here to advert 
for a moment to an objection which 
will instantly be perceived to be 
the offspring of the grossest igno- 
rance ;-—that as the Being who 
is the object of our praises can- 
not be deceived by any merely ex- 
ternal expressions of homage, so it 
ihe heart be warmed and animated, 
there is very little importance attach- 
ed to the style of performance. We 
know indeed, and none but the Athe- 
ist denies, that the being with whom 
we have to do in all our devotions,is a 
heart-searching God; and that in this, 
as in every thing else, be requires 
perfect sincerity. But we call upon 
ithe objector to point us to a warrant, 
in virtue of which we are no longer 
bound to observe the apostolic in- 
junction that ‘all things be done de- 
cently and in order.’ We would al- 
so remind him that the objection 
proceeds upon the supposition that 
the whole design of sacred music is 
io serve aS an expression of our de- 
votional feelings; whereas it is mani- 
iest that an equally important object 
is toexcite and nourish them. And 
moreover, | would ask, if the princi- 
ple of the objection be admitted, how 
he can consistently avoid extending 
the application of it toother parts of 
the service of the sanctuary: and 
whether the same reasoning which 
proves that the cultivation of sacred 
music is of no importance to the 
pertection of christian worship, will 
not be equally conclusive, when ap- 
plied to the singular doctrine that it 
is of no importance whether the min- 
ster who guides your devotions, 
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orders his speech in a_becom- 
ing manner, or offers his addresses to 
the Deity in crude and incoherent 
expressions. 

{ should do injustice to the sub- 
ject, if I were not to dwell for a 
moment on this most delightful part 
of divine worship with a devout 
and reverential spirit. Let it never 
be forgotten that however desirable 
it may be that much attention should 
be paid to this part of eaternal wor- 
ship; yet after all, if it is performed 
ina thoughtless and irreverent man- 
ner, instead of being an act of accept- 
able homage, it is nothing but an act 
of solemn mockery. All in which the 
heart is not concerned, is to the 
heart-searching God an abomination. 
It is a thought which cught te para- 
lize the tongue of every person who 
engages with levity in this part of our 
worship and joins with his lips in 
the praises of God when his heart is 
far from him, that whatever may be 
the decision of man, the eye of the 
Omniscient Judge looks down and 
marks him for a hypocrite. 

There is also much danger of mis- 
taking the glow of animal feeling, 


which it is the natural tendency ot 


music to produce, for those senti- 
ments of genuine devotion which are 
peculiar to the experience of the 
christian. The person who has nevy- 
er felt a pang of godly sorrow, or a 
throb of christian joy, may weep as 
profusely under the influence of sa- 
cred music, as the humble believer 
whose every affection is raised to his 
Father in heaven, and who antici- 
pates in the melody that greets his 
ear something like the song of the re- 
deemed. There is reason to believe 
that multitudes who go away from 
the house of God with much self- 
complacency, and who flatter them- 
selves that they have been exceed- 
ingly devout, if they would analyze 
the impression which has been made 
upon their minds would find in it 
none of the ingredients of true devo- 
tion. You perceive then, that the 
fact of a commotion being excited 
among the sensibilities of the soul 
under the influence of music, is some- 
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thing totally different from having the right place. Now if you will 
the affections of the heart wrought have the goodness to make Vour 
up into a strain of elevated piety. references hereafter, by saying ‘Lhe 
In the one case a set of theatri- Christian Spectator for 1821,’ for 
cal emotions have been brought into ‘1822,’ &c., I can at once lay my 
exercise, and the sinner leaves the hand on the right volume, and thi 
sanctuary as dead in trespasses and my difficulty will be entirely remoy.- 
sins as when he came toit. Inthe ed. And at the same time those who 
other, the soul has enjoyed a season have all the volumes from the com- 
of sweet communion with the God of mencement of the work, can, by 
grace, and goes away with a higher having the number both of the year 
degree of preparation for taking part and of the volume, on the back of 
in the music of heaven. each, as is usual—immediately turn 
CANENS. to any passage, referred to in either 
——— way. So that in obliging us, you 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. wi]! not disoblige them, but we shall 
I began to take your publication both be suited. Yours, Xc. 
at the commencement of the last A FRIEND, 
year. I would gladly purchase the 
early volumes, but my pecuniary Our FrRieENp’s remarks are evi- 
circumstances render itrather incon- dently correct ; and the more nume. 
venient. rous our volumes become, the great- 

In order that the part of the work er reason will there be for following 
which I shall possess,may not present his suggestion. He might have ad- 
the appearance of odd volumes; [ ded to what he has said, that, by 
have, in getting them bound, adopted adopting his plan,we should avoid 
the plan of having the number of the the necessity of commencing at some 
year lettered on the back of each, tuture period a New Series—an ar- 
and not the nwnber of the volume. tifice usually employed solely tor 
Thus, for aught that appears exter- the purpose of making subscriber: 
nally, my set is complete. And in think that they are beginning to take 
an important sense, it is so; forin anew work, when it is in reality the 
a publication, which consists mainly continuation of an old one. In 2 
of essays and reviews which are for very short time, however, the same 
the most part entirely unconnected imconvenience is felt, and to remedy 
and independent of each other, eve- it the same expedient is again and 
ry volume is of itself a complete again resorted to, Our Frrenps 
work. There are, however, occa- request shall therefore be complied 
sionally very important references With; and we would thank our cor- 
from one volume toanother; and on Trespondents to recollect it in then 
this as well as several other accounts, future references to the early vol- 
it is quite a desirable object to have umes of this work. 
an entire copy of so valuable a pub- oie 
lication as, 1 am free to say, | consid- For the Christian Spectator. 
er the Christian Spectator. 

There is, however, one difficulty 
in my case, and that of such of your As the season of cold weather i 
other subscribers as may think fit approaching, you will permit me to 
to follow my plan. It is this: You make a few remarks on a subject 
are in the habit of referring to the which concerns the comfort of many. 
early part of your work by saying I belong to a congregation which 
“Vol. 11. * Vol. UL. &c.; and has one of the finest houses of wor- 
thus we are obliged to be at the ship inthe United States. No pains 
trouble of looking into the inside nor expense have been spared te 
to ascertain the number of the vol- fit it up in the best style, and to rem 
ume, before we can be sure toturnto der it as convenient as possible for 
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both the preacher and his hearers. 
One or two thousand dollars have 
been expended to delight the ear 
and elevate the devotions by the 
combined power of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Now, all this is as it 
should be, and certainly redounds 
creatly to the credit of those through 
whose instrumentality so much has 
been accomplished. But you will 
be surprise, when I inform you that 
no provision is made for warming 
the house and rendering it comforta- 
ble during the cold inclement season 
of winter. 

Stoves are regularly found in 
the churches in nearly all of our 
populous places, even in those much 
further South than we are. They are 
also very common in most of the 
country churches in all the North- 
ern States. And I cannot myself, 
see any substantial reason, why they 
are not used in every house of wor- 
ship in New-England. In cases 
where the congregation cannot afford 
to be at the expense of purchasing 
stoves ; they can be hired for a trifle. 
The amount of the rent and the neces- 
sary fuel would, when apportioned, be 
merely nominal, and a contribution of 
afew cents from each individual would 
defray the whole expense. 

Should it be said that stoves are 
unsafe and dangerous ; the objection 
applies with equal force to our ever 
lighting a fire in our private dwel- 
ings: great care should be used in 
both cases, but no greater in the 
former, than in the latter. 

Is it objected that possibly the 
pipes might not be perfectly tight 
and that thus the whiteness of the 
walls would be tarnished by the 
smoke? Why, I ask, is there more 
probability of a stove’s smoking in 
a Meeting House, than in a Legisla- 
tive Hall, a Court House, a School 
Room, or any other large building ? 
But suppose a little smoke should 
now and then unavoidably escape 
and find its way to the walls, and 
that they should indeed become 
slightly soiled in the course of a win- 
ter; who that knows how to balance 
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evils—who that regards substantial 
comfort more than mere outside ap- 
pearances, would on this account hes- 
itate to try the experiment, at least ? 
But it is not however a fact that 
stoves in churches usually smoke; I 
have myself been present in many 
where it is not the case, and know 
of several* where the stoves are so 
located and the pipes are so fixed, 
that it is scarcely possible for them 
to smoke.—But if the fear of smoke 
is the only objection, this can be en- 
tirely removed. Houses of worship 
are often warmed by means of heat- 
ed air. This is the case in some of 
our large towns ; and the expense is 
said not to be greater, if as great, 
as that attendant on the mode ordin- 
arily pursued. ‘The very possibili- 


*I was much pleased with the winter 
arrangement of one which I lately vis- 
ited. ‘Lhe stoves were placed in the ante- 
room or entrance to the building. The 
pipes, after rising a few feet perpendicu- 
larly, pass horizontally through the wall 
into the main body of the church and then 
pursue a course parallel with the lower 
edge of the gallery at a suitable distance 
to be supported by rods projecting from 
it, until they reach the opposite side of the 
house, and by means of a chimney on the 
outside, communicate with the external 
air. The different sections of the pipes 
are so inserted into each other, and so fas- 
tened by correspondent elevations and de- 
pressions on their surface, that they cannot 
get out of place, nor can any smoke possibly 
escape from them. ‘This plan of having 
the stoves in the ante-room is on several 
accounts preferable to having them with- 
in the body of the church, where it is often 
very difficult to find a suitable place for 
them. ‘They can when thus located al- 
ways be regularly supplied with fuel as 
often as occasion requires, without the 
least interruption to the services of the 
sanctuary. In this situation too, the stoves 
are more convenient for those who come 
from a distance and have need of warming 
themselves before church opens, and during 
intermission. Again, the ante-room if it be 
thus warmed, and if it be of asuflicient size, 
furnishes, when the outer Coors are closed 
and the room is supplied wiih seats, a very 
convenient place for occasional meetings 
during the cold weather; especially for 
Conferences, and Sunday Schools which 
can then without inconvenience be kept 
the whole year. It is devoted to this 
use in the Society to which I have re- 
ferred, 
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ty of inconvenience from smoke, is 
in this way wholly prevented. 
There is no more reason for 
being without fire and exposed to 
the cold two or three hours together, 
when worshiping God and attend- 
ing to the all-important instructions 
of his house, than when attending to 
our secular concerns, or when visit- 
ing in parties of pleasure. We 
should think pretty lightly of the 
hospitality of the friend, who should 
invite us to spend an hour or two 
with him at his house in a_pinch- 
ing winter’s day, and then keep 
us without fire; and we should 
with equal reluctance wait on the 
man of business with whom it might 
be necessary to spend some time, 
were he to show a similar disregard 
to our comfort. There is every rea- 
son why the house of God should be 
nade as convenient, as dwelling- 
houses, and the situation of those 
who visit them be rendered as com- 
tortable as it would be, were they 
seated by their own fire-sides. Men 
are naturally ready enough, to ab- 
absent themselves from religious ser- 
vices, even when there is no suth- 
cient reason for so doing. It is the 
bounden duty of those who duly ap- 
preciate this consideration, to lay 
aside their prejudices, and to endeav- 
our to prevent the effects of this nat- 
ural aversion, by removing every 
excuse for absence from public wor- 
ship, that can be pleaded with reason 
and with justice. They should re- 
collect that though they, being in 
perfect health, can endure the ut- 
most severity of winter without inju- 
ry ; there are others who cannot. The 
feeble aged individual—the man in 
delicate health who is easily chilled 
by cold—and especially the person 
whose Jungs are already affected and 
are consequently keenly sensible to 
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every change of air,—all these and 
many others, must, for several 
months in the year, unless suitably ac- 
commodated, be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of waiting on God in his house, 
There are also many others who live 
so far from the place of worship that 
they cannot go home and _ return 
again during the intermission ; such 
persons will of course usually be 
present at only one service. And not 
unfrequently they wiil absent them- 
selves from both ; for those only who 
have tried it, know how unpleasant 
it is to travel several miles through 
the cold, and then sit without fire 
during the whole of public worship. 

But the most weighty considera- 
tion connected with this subject, is 
yet to be mentioned. Our object 
in visiting the house of God, is te 
be instructed in divine things, and 
to have our hearts suitably and profit- 
ably affected by religious truth. 
That these ends may be accomplisk- 
ed, itis necessary that we should fix 
our minds closely and constantly 
upon the subject presented to us. 
This it is impossible to do when we 
are suffering from the inclemency 
of the weather. The preacher can- 
not then speak with animation, nor 
the hearers listen with patience. 
The clearest and most conclusive 
trains of reasoning then fail of their 
effect ; and the most moving strains 
of eloquence are spent in vain upon 
the audience whose limbs are shiv- 
ering with cold. 

I should not, Mr. Editor, have 
troubled you with these remarks, 
were it not for the hope that, through 
the medium of your work, they may 
possibly produce a salutary effect 
upon other congregations in a simi- 
lar situation with the one of which 
lama member. Yours, &c. 


E. F. 











Review of Percival’s Poems. 


Fievieww of Rew Publications. 


Poems. By James G. Percival. 
New-Haven: July 25th, 1821. 
A. H. Maltby & Co. pp. 346. 


Cr1o. Nos. I. and Il. by J. G. Per- 
cival, 1822. pp. 240. 

Prometueus, Part If. with other 
Poems. By J. G. Percival, New- 
Haven. November, i822: A. H. 
Maltby & Co. pp. 108. 


Poetry derives a large share of 
its interest, from an accordance with 
the character of the people or age 
for whose use it is designed. We 
cannot doubt, for we know, with 
what enthusiasm, the sprightliness 
and picturesque effect of Grecian 
poetry, were hailed by a_ people, 

whose souls were warmed, with the 
visions of a gay mytholog y- On 
the contrary, to the grave and aspir- 
ing Roman, how welcome were the 
‘lofty tones’ of Lucretius, or the 
verse which thrilled with Virgil’s 
‘deep majestic melody.’ And we 
need not ask the philosophic English, 
Ww who, as Madame de Stael observes, 

‘carry eloquence of mind to the 
highest degree,” with what emotions, 
they hear the sublime song of Mil- 
ton, or the wild notes of the ‘Swan 
of Avon.’ We might speak of other 
cultivated nations in reference to 
this subject; but it is at once obvi- 
ous, that the poet’s way to success, 
must be in giving to his effusions, 
somewhat of the stamp and the col- 
ouring of the national temperament, 
however he may seek the approba- 
ion of mankind at large and of all 
ages, by general features of excel- 
lence. 

Yet suited in a measure, as the 
poet’s strain must be, to the charac- 
ter of the people, in whose language, 
and for whose benefit he writes, it is 
by no means an inefficient engine 
in forming or modifying their char- 
acter. While it thus courts the peo- 


ple’s approbation, it has power also 
to command the people’s hearts: 
and the national character, and the 
poet’s song, exert a reciprocal influ- 
ence on each other. The one will 
not suffer itself to be entirely neglect- 
ed without making reprisals on the 
poet’s popularity . © other cannot 
be poured forth, s..,.0out moulding, 
in a degree, the mass on which it 
acts, to its own liking. 

This circumstance, while it pre- 
sents to the poet a temptation on the 
one hand, imposes upon him a sol- 
emn duty on the other. ‘That he 
may win his way to the popular fa- 
vour, he is in danger of making his 
appeals, to the corruptions of the 
human heart, and of exciting base, 
but beloved lusts. He is in danger 
of humouring the people’s foibles, 
of conniving at their vices, and of 
giving countenance to any loose, or 
irreligious sentiments that happen to 
prevail. Neglecting the permanent 
foundations of celebrity, in works 
of matured thought and honourable 
intentions, he is induced to seek im- 
mediate public favour, by bestowing 
the light and evanescent graces of 
the muse, on themes of doubtful 
utility. On the other hand such is 
the influence of good poetry on the 
character of a people, that he who is 
gifted with its inspirations, is placed 
under a fearful responsibility, to man- 
ifest a spirit of independent worth. 
He should rise above a selfish sub- 
serviency to local and temporary 
views, and impress upon the people, 
the stamp of every thing just, and 
pure, and noble. He who is destin- 
ed, as areal son of song is, to be the 
idol, and the charm of his country- 
men, should endeavour to become 
their benefactor in things of essen- 
tial importance. It is in his power, 
by the most pleasing means, to en- 
lighten the minds, and correct the 
taste of the community—to strength- 
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en the bonds of social intercourse—to 
impart a tone and energy to public 
morals—and to enforce the vital 
truths and unalterable sanctions of 
religion. They whom mankind 
acknowledge, as the greatest mas- 
ters of the art, have taught us the 
best morality they knew—have fa- 
voured the religion of the country 
or age in which they lived—and 
have mingled its interesting associa- 
tions, and often instructive lessons, 
with the other dictates of the muse. 
In this view, the advantage afforded 
by a knowledge of Christianity, is 
too great to be neglected by those, 
who would acquire a just and lasting 
celebrity. ‘To have known the true 
religion with its heavenly system of 
morals, and to have made no use, or 
an ill use of it, in poetic composi- 
tion, where we look for something 
brighter than this world, is an unpar- 
donable mistake, and can never con- 
sist with rearing the ‘* monumentum 
gere perennius.”’ 

Moreover, in a country like our 
own, where a free press and the 
most valuable institutions on earth 
exist, and where the preservation of 
both, depends on the moral princi- 
ples and habits of the people ; to 
urge the claims of virtue and reli- 
gion, is the part of patriotism. 
lover of his country will ene 
deck his poetry, with the enerygymg 
charms of vice, or to poison.iv with 
an infusion of religious error, how- 
ever acceptable tt may be to the 
heart of man. ‘The poet no less cer- 
tainly than the philosopher and the 
civilian, should aim at the character 
of an exalted patriotism, by exciting 
in the breasts of the people, emo- 
tions consistent only with nature and 
virtue and truth. 

What we have to say of the Ameri- 
can Parnassus, as to its religious 
character, will be despatched in few 
words. So far as we recollect, our 
bards have manifested a decent re- 
gard, for the institutions, civil and 
religious, of their country. Our ears 
have not frequently been called to 
listen to the impure, immoral, or ir- 
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religious strain. Some exceptions 
there are, in occasional effusions, 
and we regret that we have it to 
say. To us, however, it appears, 
that the proportion of religious po- 
etry, and poetry not technically re- 
ligicus merely but breathing a good 
spirit, bas been considerable ; and 
in regard to its execution, for the 
most part as respectable as the rest. 
One or two works, have a rich sprink- 
ling of evangelical feeling, and the 
name of Dwight, where religion is 
concerned, awakens no emotions 
but those of veneration and love. 
Devoutly is it to be wished, that the 
pages of poetry reflected oftener 
than they do, an image of that sweet- 
ness and purity which essentially 
belong to religion, and which prove 
it to be an emanation from a_ higher 
sphere. 

When however, we speak of an 
American Parnassus, we are con- 
scious that it will be regarded, and 
we think rightly, as no very impo- 
sing object; or to talk in consistent 
metaphor, that it isno very towering 
summit. Or if we must make but 
one goodly hill of Parnassus, and 
not distinguish it into Grecian, 
American, &c.,and may adopt Shen- 
stone’s idea, who would have ita 
republic, and not a monarchy, where 
many and not one alone may be 
great, (which suits us republicans 
quite weli,) it will be conceded, 
that we are far from holding a con- 
spicuous place, on this consecrated 
residence of the Nine. Our poetry 
partakes of that character of medi- 
ocrity, which obtains in most of our 
efforts that are purely literary. 
For this, the reasons which we need 
not repeat, have a thousand times 
been given, (aside from any suppo- 
sed dearth cf native genius.) in the 
circumstances of a youthful nation, 
rising into existence amid wars and 
political contentions. We have 
hitherto been much better employ- 
ed, than in any ambitious striving 
for literary distinction, with our 
scanty means in books and leisure— 
in learned seats and hereditary opu- 
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lence; especially than in indulging 
any prurient fondness for writing 
delectable poetry. We have been 
much better employed, in rearing 
the fabric of our noble government— 
in laying deep the foundations of 
our civil and religious liberty—in ce- 
unenting our national union—and in 
viving to our land,institutions whose 
duration we hope may be commen- 
curate with their excellence. When 
these works are sufficiently matu- 
red—when the progress of education 
admits, and the taste of the people 
demands, the gratification, we shall 
not long delay to run the race of in- 
tellectual excellence, and to reap a 
portion of this world’s honours, in 
the fields of genius, and science, and 
taste. Indeed, the preparations are 
evennowextensive, fora competition 
with European intellect, and for dis- 
puting with her the palm of superi- 
ority in arts, as we have already done 
with one nation, more than once 
inarms. Indications of well do- 
ing are not wanting, and directed 
by a proper spirit, we cannot de- 
ny ourselves the pleasure of be- 
lieving that we shall meet with suc- 
cess, or receive a goodly portion 
of praise, in this peaceful and hon- 
ourable strife. For our own part, 
as Christian Spectators, we are much 
more interested in the moral quali- 
ties of American literature, than in 
any other of its attributes, and we 
shall feel it to be a duty, which we 
owe both to ourselves and our read- 
ers, to watch over this powerful en- 
gine of good or evil, with a solici- 
tude becoming its importance. 

The author, whose publications 
stand at the head of this article 
and are the occasion of these re- 
marks, seems to us in one depart- 
ment to lead the way ina new order 
of things. At least, inthe republic 
of our literature he appears with a 
prominence, which, for a person of 
no greater age, is very considerable, 
and quite flattering to his own, and 
the national genius. He certainly 
(deserves our notice,—not only as 
coming forth in a character rather 
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novel in this country, of a poet al- 
most by profession, with the intima- 
tion of his farther designs,—not only 
as having acquired considerable fa- 
vor with the public, but as really 
having given us verses indicating a 
poetic vein of no common richness. 
He requires also our attention on an- 
other account, which is less grateful 
to our feelings, and which we deeply 
deplore. His efforts, as already inti- 
mated, are connected we think with 
a new era in American poetry, but 
Wear an aspect somewhat omin- 
ous as to their moral influence. The 
effect which his poetry is fitted to 
produce on the religious views of his 
countrymen, is just the reverse of 
what we wish to see. 

It is foreign to our feelings, and 
our designs, unnecessarily to wound 
the sensibility of any one, and espe- 
cially to say aught which would give 
pain, to so delicate and susceptible a 
mind as we well know Dr. P. to pos- 
sess; and certainly, by no rude cen- 
sure or captious criticism of ours, 
shall he have reason to believe, that 
we say things merely for the sake of 
saying them, attended by no personal 
esteem of him, and dictated by no 
sincere desire to do him good. We 
in truth do entertain towards him a 
cordial respect, and are actuated by 
the strongest and purest desires for 
his happiness. We would venture to 
assert, for the sake of enjoying bis 
good opinion and thus having some 
influence with him in order to his 
essential benefit. that in the error he 
has committed, he has shown rather 
inconsideration, aided indeed by the 
depravity of our common nature, than 
any settled and malignant purpose to 
doharm. Dut we owe a paramount 
duty to the master whom we serve, 
and to the cause which is so dear to 
Him, and to ourselves. We must, if 
we can, avert the shaft which is di- 
rected, whether intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, at the honor of religion. 
It isin part owing to the moral de- 
linquency found in the productions 
before us, that we have more espe- 
cially chosen to offer our observations 
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upon them ; since from the subjects 
of which they treat, they do not so 
naturally concern us as Christian 
Spectators, nor strictly come within 
our purlieu. We take the occasion, 
to suggest to our readers, and to the 
author, some considerations which 
we deem important ou this subject, 
and especially do we wish, ifit be 
possible for any representation of 
ours to do him essential service, to 
rescue so fine a mind from certain 
illusions which it seems fondly to 
covei, but in which we trust it is not 
deepiy settted. We would present 
to hin the medium of that moral 
transformation, which is needtul 


‘to all alike, and which imparts no 


less ardencyto genius than beauty to 
character. We desire to lead him 
to sources of consolation, which have 
been found by experience, to be so 
efficacious in every conceivable hu- 
man condition. Our earnest prayer 
is, that he may be iuduced to conse- 
crate to religion, the talents which 
Our opinion of 
Dr. P. is too favorable tor us to sup- 
pose, that he will be indifferent to 
any representations that may be 
made to him, sot so much with a 
view tochange his faitu, (though ¢iat 
we should rejoice to be the instru- 
ments of effecting, ) to show the 
claims, which the prodlic have upon 
him, for the benevolent employment 
of his tacolties. 

Many of ourreaders are doubtless 
aware, tuai we refer in part, to the 
skepticism and loose notions of reli- 
gion, by which his poetry, in some 
portions ofit, isinfected. Indeed, bis 
variance from * The commonly re- 
ceived opinions of society” is announ- 
ced in the preface to the early volume, 
in which production there are several 
instances of it: and though, in his 
more recent poems there are less de- 
cisive indications of this turn; yet 
there is no such altered complexion of 
the song,as to form a_ sufficient a- 
tonement of hiserror. Dr. P. means 
to be vo “pander of vice,” and he does 
not incidentally give it countenance,-— 
unless it be occasionally, as for in- 


as 
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stance in the * Suicide,” where the 
conduct of sucha wretch, is at least nor 
sufficiently stigmatized,—and unless 
in the effects, which are ever liable to 
result from loose views of religion. 
For the latter, however, he is ac. 
countable, since the person who a- 
dopts a system of religious belief, the 
legitimate consequence of which, is 
a low standard of morality, in effect 
adopts for himself, and sanctions for 
the use ofothers, such alow standard. 
And if, by a happy inconsistency, he 
should chance to be moral himself, 
it is not his system which has produ- 
ced such a result, but some better 
notioas with which it is incorporated, 
or it may be the force of early habits. 
Though we would urge no_ specific 
objections on this point; we are 
constrained to say, that there is much 
which is contrary to the genius and 
Spirit. of christianity in Dr. P's 
works ; and this aside from direct 
skeptical allusions. On subjects not 
prolessedly religious,we expect,for we 
have been taught to expect, omissions 
in regard to evangelical sentiment, 
nor is it of this, that we chiefly com- 
plain. The poems before us, are 
not more chargeable with the fault of 
omission, than the majority of simi- 
lar poems. But we complain of the 
general spirit of the poetry, as hostile 
to the influence of the Gospel, as well 
as of particular positive representa- 
tions of a skeptical nature, which, to- 
gether with a gloomy sententiousness 
peculiar to our author, are calculated 
to freeze up the very sources of de- 
vout and benevolent feeling. 

So far as concerns the direct infi- 
delity, visible in the author’s poetry, 
of which there is happily less, than 
we should have expected, from the 
enunciation in the preface above re- 
ferred to, we venture to say, that it 
was not demanded by the charac- 
ter, either of the age, or that of the 
nation for which he wrote. No such 
aberration from correctness, was ne- 
cessary to conciliate favor in these 
times, oramong the people of this coun- 
try. The age, as such, is an age of the 
triumph of religion--an age of christian 
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benevolence and enterprise; and 
though there is too much infidelity in 
our country, we are far from believing 
that it is a general characterestic, 
especially in New-England. ‘The 
interest, of which we have before spo- 
ken, as attached to poetry when ac- 
cordant with the character of the peo- 
ple or age, for whose use it is 
written, somewhat fails here, since 
the agreement does not sufficient- 
ly take place. The objectiona- 
ble trait of which we speak, ought 
then to have been spared on the 
ground of policy, for itis certain that 
with the more serious and judicious 
readers, the poetry itself with this 
unhappy adjunct, is received with 
more indifference, than it would 
otherwise have been. In_ these 
times, when the battle with infidelity 
has been fought and gained, and 
when so many minds are interested, 
in spreading the knowledge of chris- 
tianity in the earth, to come out as 
our author has done, and to break in 
upon their serious associations, with 
the strains of a moody skepticism, is 
like the assault of a light-armed foe, 
who, conscious that he can only an- 
noy and not overcome us, is deter- 
mined to do the only mischief re- 
maining in his power by sending mis- 
siles, which we are too busy to avert 
from us. But we trust that our 
author is already convinced, in some 
measure, of the inexpediency of at- 
tacking institutions, which he may 
suppose to be only the remnants of a 
miserable superstition, but which we, 
and hundreds of thousands with us, 
have no doubt are the precious lega- 
cy of heaventoman. At present we 
shall leave this ungrateful subject, 
but justice to the cause of truth and 
to our own feelings, may lead us to 
resume it in connection with kindred 
topics, before we close. 

In the mean time, we invite our 
readers to aconsideration of Dr. Per- 
civals poems, as literary produc- 
tions. And here we shall say less 
than we should otherwise be disposed 
to say, since our principal design, as 
well as the object of this work, is of 
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a far more serious nature than mere- 
ly to gratify the readers taste, or 
to develope the principles of the poet- 
ic art. This would be better done 
by some other hands, though a_ por- 
tion of this sort of criticism from us, 
is a dictate of respect and congenial 
with the desire we have of showing 
that we can appreciate merit where 
merit exists, as well as express our 
censure where it is needed. 

The early volume and the more 
recent publications, though separate 
works, abound in a similar species of 
poetry, and all united present a quan- 
tity, we think, much more than suffi- 
cient for a trial of the manner in 
which so much poetry, so nearly 
alike, would be received by an easily 
satiated public. We know not, in- 
deed, whether that public has as vet 
complained ; and if not, we may ac- 
count for its patience, in the present 
case, not merely from the considera- 
tion that the writer is young, and 
therefore requires indulgence. A 
more satisfactory reason is at hand. 
He has discovered poetical talents of 
nu common order, and given promise 
of excellence, which we naturally de- 
sire to see fulfilled. Indeed, a slight 
inspection only of Dr. Percivals po- 
ems, is sufficient to convince one of 
the strong rich vein in them, and 
that he is atrue “ poeta nascitur.” 
We find in his verses, creations 
ef genius, hallowed and sweet,— 
a fancy brilliant,—conceptions vivid, 
—and an eloquence of mind, which 
needs no epithet of ours to character- 
ize it. It speaks for itself, in the 
Strong emotions which it excites. 
The “ Suicide,” though in some re- 
spects the most uninteresting of the 
longer pieces, and from the nature of 
the subject, the most revolting to our 
feelings, is yet an instance of that 
force of thought—and that phrenzied 
energy of mind, which can be infused 
into very harmonious verses :-— 


Life—’ tis a pang that racks us for awhile, 

Then like a bubble bursts and all is o’er; 

Its highest joys, even woman’s lovely 
smile, 

To me are gloomy as yon billow’s roar. 
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Pll live no more—i know the world too 
well— 

I'll trust no longer to it’ soothing voice— 

Let those who choose, in pain and sorrow 
dwell— 

Death is my fondest—death my only 
choice. 


* ¥* * * ¥: * * * 


No! I can pierce the grave’s tremendous 
gloom, 

And through its dunnest shades unfaltering 
pry> 

Can read with look unmov’d my direst 


doom, 
And view the world of woe with heedless 


eye— 


Oh! you may tell me of the quenchless 
flame, 
And gnawing worm that never—never 
dies, 
Or read each furious devil, name by name- 
The hottest hell within my bosom lies. 
Poems, pp. 156, 164. 


Of poetry, it is paradoxically said, 
that if it be not good, it is no poetry 
at all. And there is some meaning 
in the remark. Though the judg- 
ments of readers, differ somewhat as 
to that which constitutes the goodness 
of poetry; yet all will allow, that if, 
like its sister art, painting, it execute 
a likeness—if it conjure up a picture, 
which breathes of life and reality, it 
answers well the purpose. It is as 
much the design of poetry, to sketch 
an object with the pen, as of painting, 
to draw a likeness with the pencil ; 
and a quill from the wing of the muse, 
ts analagous to the brush of the painter. 
The poems before us, have this indi- 
cation of excellence—this Grecian 
trait. In the picture, you recognize 
distinctly the features of the original 
from which it is drawn. You see it 
sketched in its life, and form, and 
freshness. The gay, or rather with 
our author, the pensive object floats 
before you, with the ease of nature, 
and the colouring of truth. The po- 
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‘Brightest burns when lightedatthe skies,’ 


and for a reason, which will appear 
in the sequel. But we find all that 
charms us in rich and vivid painting, 
short of the pure and heavenly touch- 
es inspired by devotion, and the ca- 
pacity for which, conferred immortal- 
ity on Milton, Young, and Cowper. 

The following paragraphs in the 
Poem entitled ‘“‘Consumption’’ will 
exemplify some of the above re- 
marks. 


O! there is a sweetness in beauty’s close, 

Like the perfume scenting the wither'd 
rose ; 

For a nameless charm around her plays, 

And hereyes are kindled with hallow’d 
rays, 

And a veil of spotless purity 

Has mantled her cheek with a heavenly 
dye, 

Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 

Has pour'd her softest tint of light ; 

And there is a blending of white and blue, 

When the purple blood is melting 
through 

The snow of her pale and tender cheek ; 

And there are tones, that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit, who longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away. 


ra * ¥: . % 


And when the sun is low declining, 

And life wears out with no repining, 

And the whisper, that tells of early death, 

Is soft as the west wind’s balmy breath, 

When it comes, at the bour of still re- 
pose, 

To sleep in the breast of the wooing rose ; 

And the lip, that swell’d with a living 
glow, 

Ts pale as a curl of new-fall’n snow ; 

And her cheek, like the Parian stone, is 
fair, 

But the hectic spot that flushes there, 

When the tide of life, from its secret dwel 
ling, 

In a sudden gush, is deeply swelling, 

And giving a tinge to her icy lips, 

Like the crimson rose’s brightest tips, 

As richly red, and as transient too, 

As the cloudsin autumn’s sky of blue, 

That seem like a host of glory met 

‘Yo honour the sun at his golden set: 
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Clio, No. I. pp. 36, 37. 


Imagination, employed in the de- 
scription of natural scenery, is, if 
we mistake not, Dr. Percival’s fort. 
In addition to the last extract 
given, which illustrates, in part, this 
characteristic of his poetry, we make 
a few additional selections. We are 
not certain that they are the best of 
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et holds a pen, which traces out liv- 
ing images, of things seen and unseen 
—of things on earth and above it. 
We do not find in Dr. Percival’s po- 
etry, in the highest sense, 
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the kind among his poems, “a we 
are certain they would not disgrace 
the first poets of the age. 


Well | remember, in my boyish days, 

How deep the feeling, when my eye 
look’d forth 

On nature, in her loveliness, and storms. 

How my heart gladden’d, as the light of 
spring 

Came from the sun with zephyrs, and 
with showers, 

Waking the earth to beauty, and the 
woods 

To music, and the atmosphere to blow, 

Sweetly and calmly, with its breath of 
balm. 

O! how I gaz ‘d upon the dazzling blue 

Of suramer’s heaven of glory, and the 
waves, 

That roll’d, in bending gold, o’er hill and 
plain ; 

And on the tempest, when it issued forth, 

In folds of blackness, from the northern 
sk 

And stood above the mountains, 
dark, 

Frowning and terrible ; then sent abroad 

The lightning, as its herald, and the peal, 

That roll’d in deep, deep volleys, round 
the hills, 

The warning of its coming, and the sound, 

That usher’d in its elemental war. 

Clio, No. I. pp. 82, 83. 


silent, 


The following isa different, and 
more minute ‘picture. We al- 
most recall the remark just made 


above, and are tempted to say, that 
itas one of the best, among his po- 
ems, and hardly equalled in the lan- 
guage. It would seem that he drew 
it, when his eye was upon the scene, 

for by the expressiv eness of the epi- 
thets. the eae 2908 svc, and the 
grouping of the obje cts, “a has pre- 
sented it. to us, In all its lights, and 
tints, and mellowness. 


Above its elms and poplars—trees that 
love 

The bank of meadow brooks : 
their limbs 

Light-arching ina platted canopy ; 

These rising ina pyramid of boughs, 
And glancing with their many twinkling 
leaves, 

Bright in their varnish’d verdure, when 
they drink 

The pure light in their stillness ; when at 
play, 

Chequer’d with freshest green and s 
down. 

beside them 
wave, 


Vol. IV.—No. 
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those with 


snowy 


willows droop to kiss the 
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That calmly crinkles by them, and they 
dip 
Their waving twigs, so that their silken 
leaves 
Ruffle the water to a circling curl, 
Widening ard lessening to the turty shore. 
From out its busom islets lift their tufts 
Of alder and of sedges, where the wind 
Plays through the pointed blades, and 
murmuring lulls 
The dreamer, who reposes on the brink, 
And gazes on the ever-changing play 
Of bubble and of ripple, of light plumes 
Moving like pigmy vessels, as the breath 
Of summer fills their fanlike sail, and 
throws 
A sudden dimple o’er the mirror’d stream. 
Flowers tuo are on its borders; flags in 
blue 
Carpet the hollow, roses on the knoll 
Open their cluster’d crimson, cardinals 
Liit, on the shady margin, s spikes of fire, 
And one,* whose feather’d stem, and star- 
ry blooms 
Of zlossy yellow, wafted in the flow, 
Floats, ike a sleeping Naiad,on the wave. 
Clio No. II. p. 129. 
Tn the ‘Coral Grove’ we perceive the 
imagination of Shakspeare  hiinself. 
None buta poet of the true vein could 
have contrived sucha dream of fancy. 
If we were to make any objection 
to the sort of painting, in which our 
author so much delights, and in 
which in general he excels; it would 
be, that there is too much of it—the 
touches are too profuse. The ob- 
jects of the piece crowd in upon us, 
with such rapidity, and in such num. 
bers and variety, that the pleasure of 
dwelling occasionally, on a ~~ 
extent, 
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stance, of Pope’s_poetry, that it is 
too uniformly sweet and harmonious, 
or in other words, too good; but 
reilly, there is that in poetry, which 
bears some analogy to those rough- 
hesses or aiscords in music. that 
are necessary to give to it its highest 
effect. Chere are certain haltings 
certain restraints or breaks, not 
merely inthe flow of the numbers, 
but in the thoughts or images pre- 
sented, which, in the tout ensemble, 
please us more, than an unvarying 
aud tireless exuberance. In this 
case, not only do we find time, to 
drink in, all the sweetness of the 
song, but we are delighted with the 
proof given, that the poet can do, 
even more than he has attempted ; 
and we look with eagerness, for the 
return of that gust of thought and 
feeling which fills us to the brim. 
The fault of our author, in keeping 
up an almost unvarying strain of 
brilliont imagery, is however the 
least objectionable extreme in poet- 
ry, and he will naturaily prune this 
luxuriance, as he advances in vears. 

We tiave said that the representa- 
tion of natural scenery, is the de- 
partinent in which our author excels. 
While his productions usually dis- 
cover an almost exhaustiess imagi- 
nation, it is to be regretted that 
there is so seldom a _ passage that 
touches the heart or reaches the con- 
science. ‘here are, however, a few 
instances ot the pathetic, which are 
veryfine. The * Lunatic Girl,’ and 
the little piece in which the aifec- 
tionate wile and dissipated husband 
are described, are the only ones that 
at present occur tous. ‘The last of 
these is deeply afiecting :— 


rf 
j 


lle comes not—I have watched the moon 
go down, 
Bat yet he comes not—Once it was not 
SO; 
Tie thiuks not how these bitter tears do 
flow 5 
The while he helds his riot in that town. 
Yet he will come, and chide, and fT shall 
Weep, 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its ieeble wailing with my 
tears, 
Q! how [love a mother’s watch to keep, 
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Over those weeping eyes, that smile, 
which cheers 

My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fix’g 
and deep. 

I hada busband once who lov’d me—novw 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

Aud feeds his passion on a wanton’s tip, 

As bees trom laurel flowers a poison sip ; 

But yei | cannot hate—O! there were 

hours, 

When I could hang forever on bis eye, 

And time, who stole with silent swiitness 
by, 

Strewed, as he hurried on, bis path with 

flowers, 
llov’d him then—he lov’d me too—My 
heart 

Still finds its fondness kind!e,if be smile; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er de- 

part ; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 

Venom’d and barb’d, and waste upon 

the vile 

Caresses, Which his babe and mine should 
share ; 

Though he should spurn me, I will calmly 
bear 

His madiess—and should sickness come, 
and lay 

Its paralizing hand upon him, then 
J would, with kinduess, all my wrongs re- 

pay, 
Until te penitent should weep and say, 

How injured, and how faithful I had 

been. 
Clio, No. I. pp. 65—6. 

There is in this piece, especially 
in the concluding lines, a tenderness 
of thought, and a simplicity and na- 
turalness of language, which touch 
and subdue the heart. 

Some of the strains of our bard 
are not only beautiful and touching ; 
butalso truly sublime 3 too frequent- 
ly, however, his lofty and elevated 
passages are materially injured by a 
mystical obscurity ard unintelligi- 
bility. ‘his is especially the case 
in the Suicide,and in the second part 
of Prometheus. . 

The topics of a small number ol 
the poems are of a religious nature ; 
but these are not distinguished by 
any peculiar excellence, either 10 
the thought, or diction. The fol- 
lowing lines from a hymn entitled, 
* Religion,” are however handsome, 
and contain just delineations, but 
little religion. 

Thou with pure consoling beam 

Shin’st ou Jife’s unquiet stream, 


Aud thy ray of beauty guides 
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O’er the dark and tossing tides, 
Rising with a smiling form 
From “the hosom of the storm, 
Till the gloom and tempest past 
Safe we reach thy home at last. 


When | weep in grief alone, 

Every fond endearment flown 

When the gay world has no power 

In this dark and lonely hour— 

Still thy calra and lovely beam, 

Bright as morning ona stream, 

Drops alight upon my breast 

Hushing every pulse to rest. 

Life is poor and faint below ; 

Never can its joys bestow 

Pleasure on the pure in heart, 

‘They pursue a better part: 

O’er this dark and turbid sea, 

Hastening onwards aiter (bee, 

Staid by calins, by tempests driven, 

All their hope, their aim is heaven. 
Clio, No. LL. pp. 108, 109. 


To those who have seen the books 
of Dr. P. it is known that the num- 
ber of the poems is quite large; and 
if after so sincere a testimony to 
their literary merit, we may point 
out what we deem exceptionable in 
the books as a collection of poetry, 
we would say that he has published 
by far too much. It is not worth 
while for any man to print ail he 
writes, especially when he usually 
writes in haste. The subjects also, 
of toomany of Dr. P’s. poems are of 
little importance. They are of much 
too light and trifling a nature, to be 
connected with any deep or contin- 
ued interest. Those of an amatory 
complexion occur with far too much 
frequency; and it is well known that 


such poems, have no great share of 


the public approbation or even in- 
dulgence, if we except that of love- 
sick little misses. The sonnets we 
think are not in general good, com- 
pared with most other portions of the 
author’s poetry. The point, delica- 
cy, and sprightliness which they re- 
quire, render them difhcult of exe- 
cution. Success never attends them, 
unless in some favoured hour of na- 
ture and of teeling, which the poet 
cannot always command. 

To say that our author has no 
careless lines, no unpoetical periods, 
and no appearances of hasty compo- 
sition, would be so uncommon to 
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critics, that we fear we should al- 
most forfeit a title to this character, 
to be silent on these topics. We 
will however Jet them pass, except 
that we will make «a singte remark, 
on the last one named. Of course, 
we should bave no objection to books 
hastily written, p? rovided the ‘y were 
equally cood with those, w! hich are 
ae spe of more matured thought, 
and bear the mar<s of the labor li- 
me, But whether they are apt to 
be so, (the preface to the second 
partof Pion metheus notwithstanding, ) 
let the practice of those who —_ 
have acquired immortality by their 
writings decide. In any works, the 
above suggestion is worth attending 
to; and though, in this age of facile 
literary production—this age of son- 
nets, erotics, and dwarf epics, we 
do not intend a marked application 
of it to the present effusions of our 
author, yet we would recommend to 
him the practice of the masters ina 
poem on an extended plan. None 
of the writers of antiquity, except 
Statius, had aught to say concerning 
the speedy production of their wri- 
tings. They did not consider it an 
apology for ‘deficiencies—much less 
could they consider ita proof of merit. 

Dr. P. we would further observe, 


4 


is less happy in the delineation of 


character, than, it is presumed, he 
will be, with the advantage of larger 
experience, and knowledge of the 
world. He appears to have more ot 


the dreaming and dissatisfied turn of 


Byron, (whom it is too evident he 
attempts to imitate,) than of the cor- 
rect judgment and disciplined ob- 
servation of Scott. Hence in some 
instances it is, that characters, pro- 
pensities, and affections of the mind, 
where they are intended to be de- 
scribed, are carried to excess. He 
paints as he sees, but he often sees 
through a false medium. As yet, 
good men are not angels, nor wick- 
ed mendemons. Where the purpose 
is to raise mankind to a higher stan- 
dard of excellence, such delineation 
is laudable. But where the design 
is to do justice to merit, or fo the 
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P., republican as he is, in the com. 
pany of the laurelled and the noble, 
not because he has already reached 


their stature ; but from a convic- 
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want of if, it should not exceed the 
realitv. Of all the ancients, Hor- 
ace most excelled, in this depart- 
ment of poetry. But the reason is, 
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he drew from life. Ele had, as we 
are informed upon good authority, 
real persons, or actual incidents in 


his eye, in the moral delineations of 


his epistles and satires. When our 
author for instance, (Poems p. 271.) 
speaks of the 


“nure good man whose life 
Was always good’’—- 


concerning whom it is said 


‘(No stain deforms the brightness of his 
son, 

Only those specks of frail bomanity, 

Which almost need the microscopic eye 

To trace their being ; 


if we had no objections to such a 
representation on account of religion, 
we should yet pronounce it to be 
Utopian. ‘The best have a stain 
which is too visible. We believe, 
however, that additional opportuni- 
ties of observing man as he actually 
is, together with a better acquain- 
tance with himself, especially with 
a change of religious views, wouid 
give him a good command of this 
powerful poetic talisman, viz. delin- 
eation of character. 

If we may add a word concern- 
ing the metre of his poems, we 
would remark that, in general, 
they are very graceful and barmoni- 
ous. [le differs from ‘the pointed 
polish and elaborate elegance’ of 
Pope,who is the standard of harmony 
—not as Cowper differs, who wants 
not the polish, but only the appear- 
ance of art in the manly flow of his 
numbers—not as Southey, to whom 
belongs ‘every light bestowed by 
brilliancy,’ but whose glowing peri- 
ods are not a perfect model of clas- 
sical sweetness—not as Byron.whose 
harmony is all that can consist with 
his strength and sententiousness ; 
but rather as Moore, who yields in 
elegance to no one, but whose flow is 
too full to be compressed into Pope’s 
point and antithesis, We place Dr, 


tion that he, if any one from among 
our young countrymen, may aspire 
alter their poetical distinction. 

Our extracts shall be closed, by 
presenting a tew passages, which 
show the man as well as_ the poet; 
and this combination, with the mor- 
al reflections which it suggests,comes 
nearer to our purpose, than to ascer- 
tain what the one is alone. The 
reader will perceive in them, the 
deep tinge of a philosophic melan- 
choly, the fine abstractions of a cre- 
ative genius, and indeed almost eve- 
ry thing that forms the poet, except 
cordial attachment to the truths of 
the Gospel. 

In the following sonnet there is no 
disguise—there is even a coarseness 
of defiance as to religious considera- 
tions, not common to our author. 


Tis not the future dread, that makes me 
shun 

Toe end of all the living, not the fear 

Of that, which thunders in the coward’s 
ear, 

And drives him to his fancied hell—not 
one 

Of those, the hypocrite can work upon, 

Who plays with childish, female weak- 
ness—No, 

There is no darker world, where [can go, 

And all that justice can inflict, is done: 

But life will linger even when hope has 
flown, 

And we will cling to all, that once had 
power 

To charm us, soothe us, bless us, and the 
hour 

Of early unstain’d passion — that alone 

Comes like a flash of light across the heart, 

From whose imagin’d beaven we cannot, 
will not part. 

Poems p. 176 


An allusion in the following stanza 
of the “*Carmen Seculare,”’ can be ot 
no service to the cause of truth :— 


They sunk, but vet in nobler souls lives 
still 
A fecling, fetiers. swords, cannot quell; 
Brute force may crush the heart, but can- 
not kill; 
The mind that thinks, no terrors can 
compel, 
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But it will speak at length, and boldly tell 
The world its weakness and its rights ; 
the night, 
Our race so long has grop’d through,since 
man fell 
From his imagin’d Eden of delight, 
Must, will ere long retire from Truth’s 
fast-dawning light. 
Clio No. il. pp. 117, 118. 


The remaining selections will be 
made from ‘*Prometheus,”’ a philo- 
sophical poem, in two parts, of 
considerable length, and embracing 
avariety of subjects. If we mistake 
not, this discursive kind of compusi- 
tion is that which is best suited to 
an ever-changing mind. We doubt 
whether it would be possible for Dr. 
P. to confine his attention to any one 
subject, however extensive or inter- 
esting, sufficiently long to produce 
a regular and continuous poem. 
Prometheus gives us, on the whole, 
the most correct idea of the author’s 
powers, and at the same time a mel- 
ancholy proof of his vacillating 
views of religion: — 


I 


They talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis 
all 

A tale of falsehood—life is made of 
gloom,— 


The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall, 

The loveliest pathway leads but to the 
tomb; 

Alas! destruction is man’s only doom; 

We rise and sigh our little lives away, 

A moment blushes beauty’s vernal bloom, 

A moment brightens manbood’s summer- 
ray, 

Then all is wrapp’d in cold and comfort- 
less decay. 


IV. 
We find this earth a gloomy, dull abode , 
And yet we wish for pleasure—sense is 
keen, 
And so this life is but a toilsome road, 
That leads us to a more delightful scene ; 
Well, if thou find’st a solace there, | ween 
[tis the only joy thou e’er canst know, 
And yet it is but fancy, never seen 
By mortal eye was all that lovely show, 
That paradise where we so fondly wish to 
go. 
| VI. 
©! they may tell me of the ethereal flame, 
That burns and burns forever—’tis the 
dream 
Of pen high intellects, who well may 
claim 


Relation to the pure celestial beam: 

The tife eternal—’tis a glorious theme, 

Wiereon bards, sages, have out-pour’d 
their fire ; 

But view it narrowly, and it will seem, 

But the wild mountain of unquench’d 
desire, 

The !ong extended wish to raise our being 
higher. | 


VIL. 

True—’tis a mighty stretch, when uncon- 
fin’d 

The soul expatiates in imagin’d being, 

And where the vulgar eye can only find 

Dust, by a second sight strange visions 
seeing, 

And still from wonder on to wonder flee- 
ing, 

By its enkindled feelings widely driven, 

It leaps the walls of-earth, but il-agree- 
ing 

With those high-mounting thoughts to 
genius given 

Nor rests till it has set its eagle foot in 
heav’n. 


XXII. 
But stop delirious fancy ! now awaking 
From thy enchanted dream, what meets 
thy sight ? 
The charmed spell, that bound thy senses, 
breaking, 
Thy Eden withers in a simoom’s blight, 


° . . . 
And all its suns have set in endless night, 


Love, sanctity, and glory, all a gleam, 

Thy airy paradise has vanish’d quite, 

And falling, fading, flickering, dies life’s 
beam ; 

Thy vision’d heaven has fled—alas! ‘twas 
but a dream. 


Two or three stanzas towards the 
close of the First Part of this poem 
might be cited for the purpose in 
view; but we consider them nothing 
less, than an effusion of madness. 
We will spare our readers the pain ot 
seeing them here. It is but fair, 
however, to observe, that there are 
other passages, that seem to nullify, 
in a measure, the infidelity of those 
which have been exhibited. All will 
acknowledge, that ‘the visions,” as 
he terms them, of his “ wayward 
brain,’ are sometimes very inconsis- 
tent with themselves. To give the 
reader an idea of this inconsistency, 
we will present the following touch- 
ing stanzas, in which a more rational, 
as well as consolatory language is em- 
ployed. 
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CIX. 
There is a mourner, and her heart is brok- 
en— 
She isa widow, she is old and poor, 
Her onty hope is inthat sacred token 
Of peaceful happiness, when life is o’er ; 
She asks nor Wealth nor pleasure, begs no 


more 

Than heaven’s delightful volume, and the 
sight 

Of her Redeemer—Skepticks would ye 
pour 


Your blasting vials on her head and blight 
Sharon's sweet rose, that blooms and 
charms her being’s night ? 


CX. 

She lives in her affections, for the grave 

Has clos’d upon her husband, children, 
all 

Her hopes are with the arm, she trusts 
will save 

Her treasur’d jewels, though her views 
are small, 

Though she has never mounted hign to 
fall 

And writhe in her debasement, yet the 
spr ing 

Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pall 

Her unperverted palate, but will bring 

A joy without regret, a bliss that has no 
sting. 


CX. 

And Faith can see a new world, and the 
eyes 

Of saints look pity on her; Death will 
come— 

A few short moments over, and the prize 

Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 

Becomes her fondest pillow, all its gloom 

Is scattered ; whata meeting there will be 

To her and ail she lov’d here, and the 
bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks shall never 
flee— 

Pheir’s is the health which lasts through 
all eternity. 


From this exhibition, we are not 


without hope, that the author has 


suffered himself to vary his views of 
religion, according to the impulse of 
present feelings ; and that he has not, 
after all, expressed his real and set- 
tled conviction. If, as intimated in 
the preface more than once alluded 
to, he has truly such a conviction, 
then why should he trifle with the 
indulgence of his readers, by intro- 
ducing opposite representations, made 
with the same apparent earnestness ? 

Yor weare not yet prepared to be- 
lieve, that he has acted upon the in- 
sidious and infamous plan of Gib- 


bon, Hume, and some other infidels, 
who have said things occasionally in 
favour of religion, in order that “the 
unsuspicious reader may feel more 
forcibly, the representations made 
against it. We do not believe that 
our author has, as yet, arrived at this 
pass. It became him, therefore, 
the more strenuously to avoid such 
an appearance. We regret that his 
views of religion are so vacillating ; 
but this state of feeling we consider 
as much more hopeful, than that fix- 
ed disbelief—that deep delusion, 
which seldom suffers a doubt to shake 
the mind. From what we ourselves 
know of Dr. P’s. moral character— 
from the structure of his mind indica- 
ted in his poems. which speak too for- 
cibly io owr minds, not to be a faith- 
ful portrait of his own, showing that 
itis capable of being attuned to all 
that is fair in nature and harmonious 
in truth—and from the many proofs 
he has given, of an open, ingenuous, 
and gentle disposition ; we trust that 
he is not far gone in an unprincipled 
skepticism, and that he will see fit 
ere long wholly to renounce it. We 
do hope that he will wipe off this 
moral stain, and that he will hereafter 
make ample reparation for his error, 
by the christian purity and loveliness 
of his song. 

That, however, which he has done, 
with whatever motive, against the 
honor of religion, cannot for a mo- 
ment be tolerated by us. And we 
would, with the hope of persuading 
him against any future attempts of a 
similar kind even in the slightest de- 
gree, and of discouraging others of our 
countrymen, from pursuing the same 
track, solemnly and earnestly state a 
few truths. In addition to what has 
been already mentioned, viz. the ir- 
relevancy of such strains to the char- 
acter of the times, and to the moral 
feelings of many, very many of this 
nation—their entire hostility to a 
genuine patriotism—and_ their vari- 
ance from the practice of the masters, 
in regard tothe religion of their res- 
pective countries ; we would suggest, 
that to pursue such a course is con- 
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summately cruel—is a wanton mock- 
ery of our best, and our holiest feel- 
ings—and is an unjust attack upon our 
dearest interests. it isan attempt to 
anpinilate, whatever of hope, and 
light, and moral worth we enjoy—all 
that consoles us in life, and all that 
prepares us to terminate it. So far 
as relates to the individuals, who are 
influenced by such unhallowed rep- 
resentations, this is actually the result. 
We here take it for granted, that the 
religion of the bible is true. ‘This is 
the sober conviction of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands; and we aver, 
that if it is to be disproved, the pop- 
ular airs of poetry, with their insinua- 
ting softness, Ought not to be the ve- 
hicle of the arguments, because such 
a vehicle would not be a fair one. 
Should it, however, prove to be oth- 
erwise, than we have represented, 
in regard to this religion, still our 
hopes ave the same, and what benevo- 
lent man would wish to cast poison, 
into that fountain of our enjoy ments ? 

Moreover, it is not to be doubted, 
that the efforts of the mind are clog- 
ged in a measure, by so disheartening 
a system of belief, as that of which 
modern iifideiity boasts. <A person 
with the same talents will execute 
more or less, according as his leelings 
harmonize or Cisagree with the spirit 
of the Gospel. Genius is capable of 
iis greatest manifestations, under the 
influence of piety, because it is then 
conversant, with the grandest and pu- 
rest objecis, with the brightest truths, 
and the fairest forms of perfection, 
and because itis stimulated 'o action, 
by the most powerful motives. — Infi- 
delity is a simoom, which blasts the 
mind’s noblest visions; and though 
an unbeliever of great talents, may 
do much in poetry, or in other iutel- 
lectual pursuits, he could do more, 
with the spirit, and views, and stim- 
ulus which religion supplies. Among 
those bards who have had an opportu- 
nity to choose between the two differ- 
ent schemes, there can be no doubt 
with the reader of taste and candor, 


Whose strains are the sweetest and the 
loftiest. 


Review of Percival’s Poems. 


Furthermore, we would connect 
these considerations, with that which 
is derived, from what poetry is des- 
tined hereafter to be, if it shail be at 
all. Zion will then prevail over 
Pindus and Helicon. Truth will 
take the place of fiction. And God 
will be all in all. All things will be 
done to his glory. ‘The confirmed 
unbeliever, we kuow wili not be in- 
fluenced .by such a consideration 5 
but we take the liberty to present it 
for the use of such, as are not too far 
gone in infidelity, to be influenced by 
any considerations. ‘The poetry of 
the Millennium, will be the touch of 
an inspiration more lofty, than the 
‘sons of song’ ever felt before. Or 
if it be destined to become a lost 
art, in the form we now know it, 
it is because its essence will live 
in virtue and in_ truth——because 
there will be enough in glorious facts, 
to fill the minds of men, without 
feigning any thing more divine. It 
should be the ambition, then, of a 
true poet, by the moral purity of his 
strains, to anticipate such a state of 
things, and in this way, to be instru- 
mental of bringing itto pass. ‘Thus, 
he will do the greatest good in his 
power, and in his works willreach a 
time when men will love religion 
more than poetry, unless the poetry 
be religion. A few choice spirits 
have done their duty, and as they 
travel down the course of ages, their 
light follows them unextinguished, 
and unextinguishable. 

in couclusion, to speak out our 
feelings in relation to the author, our 
earmest desire is, that he may become 
nothing less than a christian; and he 
needs to be nothing more. A genius 
like his, touched and warmed by the 
noble considerations of religion, and 
humbled and sanctified by its influ- 
ence, pouring forth its seli-prompted 
tribute of vlory to God, would do 
equal honor to itself, and to the coun- 
try which gave it birth. IJtis evident, 
from the hue of melancholy thrown 
over his pages, and from his affecting 
expressions of disappointment and 
hopelessness, that he is at heart un- 
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quiet : and it is too well ascertained 
that there is consolation in religion, 
to have him neglect the necessary ap- 
plication for its supplies. The ap- 
prehension in his own mind, that no 
adequate remedy of this nature exists, 
would be dissipated upon the trial. 
Of this he may be assured, because 
others in /zs situation have found 

tobethe case. We would, therefore, 
with a freedom and frankness, which 
we are conscious he himself will ap- 
prove, invite him to this sanctuary of 
hope—this well-spring of consolation 
—this moral purifier—this ark of 
safety. And if a specific direction 
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be needed, we would point him to 
Calvary, where a fountain is opened 
for sin and uncleanness-——where ag 
stream flows, in which guilt is wash- 
ed away. By the dying sinner, how 
much should this resort be preferred 
to the residence of the miuses alone. 
Even our author, notwithstanding all 
his early predilections, upon trial 
would say of it, in the language (di- 
verted from its original application) 
of a brother bard :—* . 


‘Ah! never could 4onia’s hill disclose, 
So fair a fountain, or so lov’d a stream.” 


* Shenstone. 





Hiterarn and Philosophical Autclligqence. 


The Rev. Walter Chapin of Wood- 
stock, Vt. proposes to publish a ‘Mis- 
sionary Gazetteer,’ which shall give ‘a 
geographical aud historical description 
of the Protestant Missionary Stations 
in the World, with an appendix con- 
taining an alphabetical list of missiona- 
iies. with reference to thetr stations, 
the time of entering, removal and de- 
cease,’ aod ‘a chronological list of the 
principal benevolent societies for evan- 
gelizing the heathen.’ 12 mo. and of 
about 500 pages. This work is at this 
time much needed; and fromthe char- 
acter of Mr. Chapin there is reason to 
helieve that it will be executed in such 
a manner as to ensure it an extensive 
patroniuge. 


Howe & Spalding, of New-Haven, 
have in the press and will soon offer 
for sale, “Elements of Universal Geog- 
raphy,ancient and modern, on the plan 
of the ‘Rudiments of Geography’ now 
before the public: designed for the 
higher classes in Academies and 
Schools. The Modern Geography by 
Witham C. Woodbridge, A. M. late 
Instructor in the American Asylum. 
The Ancient Geography by Emma 
W ard, Prine: ip alofthe Female Sem- 
inary at Troy, N. Y. 


German Languagr.—This language 
appears to be making rapid progress in 
Italy, and especially in Lombardy. 
Gratuitous profe ssorships are every 
where erected. At the Lyceum of 
Milan, more than 200 pupils frequent 


the German course, and nearly 306 
learn the language in other schools. 
The number of persons who are ena- 
bled to read the best German works, 
amounts, it is said, in that city, to 
2000.—Silliman’s eral 


The Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall at present consists of 19 
scholars, viz. 3 Anglo-Americans, 6 
Sandwich Islanders. 1 Cherokee, 1 
Malay, 1 uative Chinese, 1 Oneida, 1 
Tuscarora, tCaughnewaga,I New Zea- 
lander, 2 Stockbridge Indians. An 
Ow yhean is expected to join the school 
soon. ‘Thereare 7 professors of reli- 
gion, and a few others will probably 
be permitted tomakea profession soon, 


A correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, on the subject of the feast- 
bility of Intercourse between the At- 
lantic and Pacifie Oceans, by means of 
a Canal navigation across the flat Can- 
al of the Isthmus of Panama, states 
that he received information, about 
five years ago, from two authentic 
sourees, as he then deemed them, in- 
dependent of each other, that a car- 
riage road was already practicable, 
good, and actually travelled, from Te- 
mavantepec to the opposite shure ear 
ly along the boundary line of Gu: atima- 
la, without . hill of any consequence 
—so good, that a carrioge could, with- 
out Aeulis. iar the Atlantic 
shore te the Pacifie i: about sixteen 
henrs; east of La Vera Cruz.— Boston 
Gazette 


£9 
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At the end of the octavo edition of Morse’s Geography in one volume, 
just published, are a variety of very interesting tables, giving condensed gene- 
ral views of the population, commerce, &c. of different countries, and espe- 
cially of ourown. One of these Tables exhibits the relative rate of increase 
of the white and black population in the United States. It discloses several 
most important facts—facts which cannot but alarm intelligent men in the 
pee slave-holding States—facts which show that unless such measures 
are speedily taken as will in the end surely remedy the evil, it will some day 
be their certain destruction. We give this table entire, together with the aa- 
thar’s remarks upon it :— 


TABe III. 
Showing the rate of increase of the white and of the black population in 
each state, between the several national enumerations. 












































] } Tren Years | Teo Years | Ten Years | Thirty Years | 
From 1790 to | From 1800 tc | From 1810 to} From 1790 to 
| 1800. | 1810. 1320. 1820, | 
‘States. | Whites | Blacks White s | Biacks| Whites | Blacks} Whites | Blacks | 
| | per Cc. | per Cc. | per Cs per ¢€, | per oe, | per ¢, | per c, per Cc. | 
Maine. | 97. 92.0; 90.9) 18.4) 30.57, 4.02) = 209.62 7.27! 
'N. H. | 29.6) 91; 16.6) 12.7) 13.94) 18.01) 72.43, | 
vt. | 80.5} 105.5) 41.41] 84.6) 8.15) 24.00, 175.05) 288.00) 
‘Mass. | 11-4) 18.0) 11.7) 4.4) 10.09, 05) 88.34 23.05) 
IR. | 1.5) —13.0) 11.8) 0.9! 8.47) 3.10) 23.02! 17 05) 
\Conn. | 5.8, 12.7 4.3) 7.6) 470 17.09) 14.98 43.05} 
IN.Y. | 76.7; 19.2) 65.5) 30.2! 45.07) 2.43) 3824.06 51.03, 
NJ. | 144) 11.5) 16.7) Itt) 13.51] 7at] = 51.05 41.08 
‘Pa. 38.2) 05.6) 34.3) 43.1) 29.04) 30.71) 140.00 197.90: 
‘Dela. 7.6, 13.5) 11.0) 20.0 00.01. 86] 19.03 36.08 
Md. | 3.6) 12.8) 8.0, 16.1) 11.10) 1.16 24.07) 32.05) 
‘Vir. 16.5 19.4) 7.2) 15.8) 9.33) 9.29) 36.04) 1.02! 
iN. C. 17.0/ 33.0; 11.4, 27.6) 11.34) 22.64) 45.04 108.00) 
S.C. | 40.0, 37.0, 9.1; $4.5! 8.22} 28.66 76.07 136.00] 
Geo. 93.6 103.7, 42.2) 77.1) 80.03) 41.51) 258.00 411.00, 
ae | (| 344.5! 372.0 554.08 340.00 | 
Miss. : § | | } 
\Lou. | | 113 09) 88.87 | ‘ 

230.0; 97.04 80.07) 965.00 2136.00) 


‘Tenn. | 187.3 267.7, 135.4 


























Ken. 194.2; 227.5 80.2) 100.2) 37.01 57.04 611.00 935.00 
Ohio. | | | 408.2} 463.0 15200 157.00 19,000.00 

Ind. | | | 421.9) 211.4) 512.00, 131.06 , | 
Ni. | | $67.07, 84.00 | 
Misso. | | *298.06) 240 00, | | 
Mich. T./ | | 764.8] 747.9; 863.00 20.00 | 

‘Col. D. | 607.9) 97.2) 40.08) 31.04 | 
‘Total, | 35.6] 32.4! 35.0 32.8) 34.02) 28.09 147.06, 133.07: 
_s x ete Meee Mee Ok ee oe oe 9 } 





oe ~~ a ei 
—_ _—_—_——.. 


* Including Arkansas Territory. 


Remarks.—F rom the above table it appears that, taking the whole Uni- 
ted States together, the whites increase faster than the blacks. During the 
last 30 years the proportion has heen as 147 to 133. But in the States in 
which the blacks are very numerous, they have almost uniformly increased 
faster than the whites of those States. In Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, for example, ‘ie blacks during the 
last 30 years, have increased much faster than the whites. In North Car- 
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olina and Tennessee, they have increased more than as fast again. 


[Dec 
In South 


Carolina. during the last ten years, they have increased more than three times 


as fast, the proportion being as 28 to 8. 


[pn the northern States, on the other 


hand, the black population is almost stationary, and in Maine, New-Hamp.- 
shire and Rhode-Island, during the last ten years, has actually diminished. 
The increase of the black population bet veen 1810 and 1820 was considera. 


bly less than between 1800 and 1810. 


4 . ; 1 . 
This appears to be Owing It part to 


the prohibition of the importation of slaves, which took effect on the first of 


January, 1808. 














List of New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

on the Anglican and 
American-Anglo Churches. By John 
Bristed, Cousellor at Law. New- 
York, 1822. J. P. Haven, $3.—pp. 
900, 8vo. 

Religion Profitable. A Sermon by 
the Rev. Benjamin M. Palmer; witha 
special reference to the case of servants, 
exhibiting a scriptural view of the du- 
ties required of them in the situation in 
which they are placed. Charleston, 
S. C. 1822. 

A Sermon delivered in the Centre 
Church, New-Haven, Conn. Sept. 12, 
1822, at the ordination of Rev. Messrs. 
Wilham Goodell, William Richards 
and Artemas Bishop, as Evangelists 
and Missienaries to the Heathen. By 
Samvuev Miter, D. D. of Princeton, 
N.J. 25 cts. 

A Sermon preached at the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Samuel Cook. By Rev. 
Stephen Chapin. 

The Injustice and Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade and of the Slavery of the 
Africans: A Sermon preached before 
the Connecticut Society for the pro- 
motion of Freedom and for the relief 
of persons unlawfully holden in bon- 
dage; at their Annual Meeting in New- 
Haven, Sept. 15,1791. By Jonathan 
Edwards, D. D. Pastor of a Church in 
New-Haven. Second edition—Bos- 
ton—Wells and Lilly, 1822. pp. 40, 
8vo. 

The Importance of the Scriptures 
to a Teacher of Religion,—A_ Dis- 
course delivered before the Boston 
Baptist Association. By Lucius Bolles, 
A. M. Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Salem. 17 cts. 


Thoughts 


‘Cities. 


Remarks on Dr. Ware’s Answer, 
By Leonard Woods, D. D. Abbot 
Prof. of Christian Theology in Theol. 
Sem. Andover. Flagg & Gould—An- 
dover, Sept. 1822. pp. 63. 374 ets. 

‘Evil Sarmisings’ exposed and refut- 
ed, in a Discourse delivered at West- 
Boylston, Mass. Sept 18, 1222, before 
the Religious Charitable Society of 
Worcester County, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Account of the late intended In- 
surrection among a portion of the 
Biacks in the City of Charleston, 8. C. 
Published by the authority of the Cor- 
poration of Charleston. Charleston, 
1822. A. E. Miller. Second Edition. 

Recreations of George Taletell. 
Charteston. Duke & Brown. 1822. 
8vo. pp. 74. 90 cts. 

A Comparative View of the Senso- 
rial and Nervous Systems in Men and 
Animals. With plates. By John C. 
Warren, M. D. Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgeryin the University at Cam- 
bridge. Boston, 1822. Joseph W. 
Ingraham. 8vo. pp. 152. $1 50. 

Prometrueus. Part Il. With oth- 
er Poems. By James G. Percival. 
pp. 108. New-Haven—A. H. Maltby 
& Co. Nov. 1822. 624 ets. 

Letters on the Internal History and 
Natural Resources of the State of 
New-York. By Hirpernicus. New- 
York—Bliss & White. 1822. $1.— 
pp. 224. 

Documents and Facts, showing the 
fatal effects of Interments in Populous 
By T. D. Allen. New-York. 
1622, 
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Kieligious Gntelligence. 


HINDOO IDOLATRY. 


By a late arrival from England, 
she interesting intelligence has reached 
us, that this mighty fabric of corrup- 
tion is fast crumbiing into ruin. Such 
is already the state of public sentiment 
in Hindoostan, that at the last grand 
festival of Juggernaut, so small was 
the number of pilgrims present, that 
they were not able to drag the car. 
This glorious result has doubtless been 

roduced by the labors of missionaries 
aided by a free press. 

In one of the London papers, the 
circumstances are thus stated :-— 


London, Sept. 24, 

It must gratify every friend to the pro- 
gress of human reason to learn that not- 
withstanding the difheulties so long con- 
sidered insuperable, a glorious change Is 
effected in British India. ‘The free press 
of Calcutta has operated most powertully 
in reforming the most inveterate and re- 
volting abuses. ‘The effect of seven native 
presses at workin that xreat city has been 
to triumph over Hindoo superstition im its 
strong hold. During the last festival of 
Juzgernaut, so few pilgrims were present 
that they were unable to drag the car.— 
The Brahmins called in other aid, but no 
devotee could be persuaded to sacrifice 
himselfto the idol. ‘They now talk of re- 
moving the Rath to a more central situ- 
ation. ‘The wily priesthood have sagacity 
evongh to perceive that they-must remove 
the tieatre of their sanguinary super-ti- 
tion beyoud t! e sphere of a tree press—or 
that the bizotry of thirty centuries will 
diseppear. ‘To the permanent glory of our 
Ind an administration, a large portion of 
the population of bengal are receiving 
the rudiménis of an improved system of ed- 
ucation, while thousends of elementary 
wo:ks ore circulating throughout our em- 
pire. Even Hindoo women, against whom 
widowhood and consequent burning alive 
are denounced for learning the alphabet, 
and who must not read the Veda under 
pain of death, hav’ placed their daughiers 
at the public schools. ‘T'1e celebrated 
Hindoo reformer, Ram Mohan Roy, has 
held public meetings at Csleutta for the 
purpose of freely discussing the tenets of 
his religion, and exposing the cruelties 
practised under thea. 


A quarterly paper published by the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and re- 
ceived two or three days since by the 
Editor of this work from a friend io 


London, confirms this statement; 
while it attributes the result to its 
true cause :— 

‘We are much pleased to be able 
to tell you, that it appears as if the 
faithful labours of Missionaries had 
already begun te produce an important 
effect upon the public mind in general, 
and that Juggernaut is likely to fall in- 
io disrepute. A gentleman, connected 
with India, lately stated in a large com- 
pany of otber gentlemen, ‘at the East 
India House, that when they were 
about to drag his heavy car ata late 
festival, the Brahmins could not find 
persons enough to perform this labo- 
rious service, nor a single devotee who 
would throw himself under the wheels: 
so that they had begun to think of re- 
moving the idol, and all his establish- 
ment, to some other part of the coun- 
iry, where the inhabitants felt more 
zealin bis service! 

This intelligence will doubtless give 
you joy, christian friends, and so it 
ought. It proves that your contribu- 
tions and prayers for the success of 
the Missionary cause have not been in 
vain: but we hope it will convince you, 
also, of the need of perseverance, and 
encourage you to be stedfast, immovea- 
ble, and always abounding in the work 
of the Lord. It is most reasonable 
that this Moloch of the East, as Dr. 
Buchanan calls him, should be desert- 
ed; that his chariot should stand still, 
till it rots, for want of worshippers to 
drag it forwards and backwards, and 
that the poor deluded creatures, who 
have been paying divine honors to this 
ugly block of wood, should retire from 
their serviceashamed and confounded. 
But our rock is not as their rock, our 
evemies themselves being judges, and 
shall He be treated thus? Seated in 
the chariot of his gospel, paved with 
love for the ignorant and wretched, he 

has commenced his progress among 
these poor idolaters—you have assist- 
ed, many of you, in helping forward 
his chariot—and surely you will not 
iiitate the worshippers of Juggernaut, 
and forsake that work of faith and la- 
bour of love in which you have been 
engaged ? 

O no, we think we hear your saying, 
Rather let my right hand forget its cun- 
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ning than that I should cease to exert 
myself for the good of the poor delu- 
ded heathen! Rather let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my moulh, than that 
I should refuse to plead in their behalf! 
May this spirit prevail more and more 
in us all; and may God direct his ser- 
vants to employ the best means to ac- 
complish bis purposes, and crown them 
with abundant success 


——_ 
Frrom the Christian Herald. 
WHY DO YOU NOT GO TO THE PLAY? 
ANSWERS. 


Ist.— Because I should get no good there. 


I must say, | am not so good but that I 
want mending: Now I never could find 
that any body grew wiser or better by go- 
ing to a play; but Iam sure many have 
become worse; worse husbands, worse 
wives, worse children,- and worse ser- 
vants. Ido not pretend to be more clev- 
erthan my neighbors, and, therefore, I 
reckon what hurts others would hurt me. 


2d.--—Because I can employ my time bet- 
fer. 


‘Time is the stuff that life is made of,” 
and [ love life too well to squander ita- 
way. I hear some people talk about kil- 
ling time, but for my part, what with my 
shop and my family, stepping out to seea 
friend now and then, and a little useful 
reading, I find enough to do, without run- 
ning tothe play-house to pass away my 
time. 

3d.—-Because it is throwing away my 
MOTLEY. 

it takes a deal of money to maintain a 
family in credit by the time every thing is 
paid for. And besides, if I have a little 
spare cash to part with, J had rather by 
ten times help my poor neighbours, than 
spend it on the players. 


4th.—Because I will not be seen in bad 
company. 


if there be any of the better sort of 
people who go to these places, I am sorry 
for it; but | know ’tis the very place to 
meet with the worst. Thieves, pickpock- 
ets, gamesters, swindlers, and prostitutes, 
are sure to be seen there; and I do not 
wish to keep company with them if I can 
help it. 


5th.—Because I should set a bad example. 


One fool, they say, makes many. IfI 
went to the play, mv children, and ser- 
vants, and neighbors, would want to go 
too. In this way, I should not only be 
wasting my own time and money, but 
tempting others todo the same. If Ido 
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not set so good an example as I could 
wish, I will try not to set a bad one. 


6th.—Because God Almighty has forbid- 
den tt. 


Turn to your Bible my friend, (and no- 
body need be without one in these days,) 
and you will see that what I say is true, 
You will read there, “Avoid profane and 
vain babblings.”—“ Be not conformed to 
this world.’’——* Abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil.” ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.”—*“ Let no Cor- 
rupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth; neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting”"—“ For every idle 
word that men speak, they shall give an 
account thereof in the day of judgment. 


7th.—Because I must soon die. 


The late Rev. Mr. Hervey, once met 
with a lady | in a coach, who was talking 
very fast in praise of the stage. Among 
other things she said: There was the 
pleasure of thinking on the play before she 
went ; the pleasure she enjoyed when 
there ; and the pleasure of reflecting upon 
ut when i in her bed at night. When she 
had done, Mr. Hervey, in a very mild 
way, said, that there was one pleasure 
more, which she had forgotten to mention. 
She replied : “ what can that be ? Surely 
I have included every thing in the enjoy- 
ment beforehand, at the time, and after- 
wards.” To which Mr. Hervey answer- 
ed: ** Madam, the pleasure that it will 
give youon your DEATH BED.’ She was 
struck with great surprise, had not anoth- 
er word to say, and the consequence was, 
she never went any more to the play ; 
but followed those pleasures which would 
afford her satisfaction on her death bed, 

READER, GO AND DO LIKEWISE: 


VERMONT JUVENILE MISSIONARY SG- 
CIETY. 


The fourth annual meeting was held 
at Rutland, East Parish, Oct. 2, and 
opened with a Sermon by the Rev. R. 
W. Bailey, of Norwich. 

The society is composed of Dele- 
gates from auxiliary societies in sever- 
al towns in the state. Any auxiliary 
which contributes six dollars annually 
to the general treasury, sends one del- 

egate—and an additional delegate for 
each additional ten dollars—unless in 

case of life members, when a delegate 
may be sent for each six. 

Sixteen missioanries have been ap- 
pointed by the Directors to labour dur. 
ing the year, whose terms of service 
amount to 307 weeks. These Mis 
sions have mostly been fulfilled. 
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Rev. J. N. Loomis performed a mis- 
sion of 19 weeks, and has been settled 
in Hardwick, one of the vacant towns 
within the field of labour assigned him. 
His indefatigable exertions were great- 
ly blessed, to restoring harmony where 
discord had long reigned, and to the 
conversion of many to Christ. 

Rev. E. J. Boardman has performed 
34 weeks’ service, and has been ena- 
bled to gather a numerous church at 
Bakersfield, where he was ordained in 
July jast. The church and people at 
Enusburg, who have heretofore receiv- 
ed assistance from the Society, have 
lately made provision for a stated pas- 
tor, and Rev. Th. Skilton has been in- 
stalled over them. 

Mr. S. R. Arms has laboured 51 
weeks, chiefly in Cavendish and Wind- 
ham. In C.a church has been organ- 
ized, consisting of 18 members. They 
are not yet able to support the gospel. 
In W.is achurch of about 90 meim- 
bers, hut Wanting in unanimity. Pres- 
eat prospects are more cheering than 
the past. A season of refreshing has 
heen enjoyed, and about 20 seem to 
have experienced “a radical change of 
mora! feeling.” In Grafton and Wes- 
ton, there are pleasing indications of 
the presence of the spirit of love and 
peace. But this is a very destitute 
part of the state ; and a greater part of 
the churches have little or no preach- 
ing.— Boston Recorder. 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

In our last Number but one, we gave 
an account of the Ordination of three 
Missionaries, in this city, who were to 
be sent by the American Board of 
Commissicners for Foreign Missions 
to propagate the gospel among the 
heathen. Two of these gentlemen, 
together with sixteen other persons 
destined for the Sandwich Island Mis- 
sion, assembled in this place about the 
toth ult. for the purpose of taking pas- 
sage in the ship Thames, captain Clos- 
by, which was to sail on the 19th. 

Phe names of the Mission Family 
are as follows :— 


Rev. William Richards, 
Rev. Charles Satanel Stewart. 
Rev. Artemas Bishon, | 
Ordained Missionaries. 
Dr Abraham Blatckley, Physician, 
acquainted also with various mechanica! 
“Meloyments, . 


Mr. Joseph Goodrich. Licensed Preacher, 
acquainted with various mechanical em- 
ployments. 

Mr. James Ely, Licensed Preacher, 
Teacher and Mechanic. 

The persons above named, are mar- 
ried, and are accompanied by their 
wives. 

Mr. Levi Chamberlain, Teacher and Su- 
perintendant of secular concerns. 

Stephen Popohe, a Native of the Socic- 
ty Islands. 

William Kummo-oo-lah, a Native of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

These youths are professors of rel- 
gion, 

Richard Krioulvoo, a Native youth of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Cooperee, a Native man of the Sand 


wich Islands. 
Betsey Stockton, a coloured woman, 


qualified to teach a school, and to take 


charge of domestic concerns. 


The three Native youths, are to be 
attached tothe mission family—to re- 
ceive further instruction ; and to aid in 
the various labors of the mission, te 
which they may prove competent. 


While the Missionaries remained 
here, public religious services were 
erformed in the churehes. On the 
Sabbath, Messrs. Bishop and Richards 
preached with much acceptance. Sab- 
bath evening a meeting for prayer was 
held. The Rev. Mr. Bardwell, for- 
merly a Missionary to Indisa,addressed 
the Mission family and gavethem much 
useful and excellent advice respecting 
their conduct, &c. as missionaries. The 
Rev. President Day, then made a very 
interesting address to the people.-— 
Monday evening was assigned for the 
Missionaries to receive the instructions 
of the Prudential Committee.  Ac- 
cordingly, at an early hour the Church 
was crowded, and these heralds of the 
Cross for the last time in a christian 


land, united in the solemn worship of 


the God of their fathers. Rev. Mr. 
Richards preached an appropriate dis- 
course from Isaiah Ix. 9—‘ Surely the 
isles shall wait for me. The Corres- 
ponding Secretary, J. Evarts, Esq. 
then gave the instructions of the Board. 
The subject was introduced with the 
solemn thought that the missionaries 
had devoted themselves to this ardu- 
ous work forlife. That those upon 
whom every. eye then rested, were to 
go to those far distant isles, there to 
five,—there to labor,—there to die ;-- 
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and that there their bones must rest till 
the archangel’s trump shall summon 
them to the judgment. Mr. E. dwelt 
on the advantages of union among 
themselves and the direful consequen- 
ces of disunion. He spoke in the most 
touching manner of the possibility that 
any one of them should prove unfaith- 
ful. They were, he said, placed on an 
eminence that would render them a 
spectacle to the world; and such an 
event would produce sorrow ip every 
land. The Scottish peasant as he read 
the account by his evening fireside 
would mourn over their delinguency ; 
and in Switzerland perhaps, soime pi- 
ous widow in her rock-sheltered cot- 
tage would weep—nay,the rocks them- 
selves would almost weep—at the mel- 
ancholy tidings. Oa the other hand, 
he added, if they were faithful to 


the end, they would be the cause of 


joy to millions; and receive a bright 
crown of glory as their eternal re- 
ward. : 

Atthe close of the services, those 
who had professed to love the Lord 
Jesus, to the number of six or seven 
hundred, separated from the rest of the 
audience, and sat down to commemo- 
rate his dying love. 

A collection was taken up for the 
Mission, amounting to $334. In ed- 
dition to this, donations were made 
from different individuals of the city 
and its vicinity, to the amount of 
$1000, the johabitants of all classes 
uniting their conuributions for the sup- 
port and comfort of the Mission family 
during their long voyage, and after 
their arrival. 

Oi Thesday afternoon, a large con- 
course of people assembled on Tom- 
linson’s Wharf to take leave of the de- 
voted little band, who hed for several 
days occupied vearly all their thoughts. 
A circle was formed around the mius- 
sionaries with their own nearest: rela- 
lations aud friends just back of them, 
and the clergymen and others who 
were to officiate on the occasion, di- 
rectly opposite. A Hymn composed 
by Wiliam B. Tappan, was then sang. 
No heart could be so insensible, as not 
to thrill with emotion as the loud Hal- 
lelujah of praise ascended to the Most 
High :— 


Wake, Isles of the South! your redemp- 
tion is near, 

No longer repose in the borders of gloom; 

The strength of His chosen, in love will 
appear, 
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And light shall arise on the verge of the 
tomb. 
Alleluia to the Lamb who hath pur. 
¢hased our pardon; 
We will praise him again when we pase 
over Jordan: 
We will praise him, &c. 


The billows that girt ye, the wild waves 
that roar, 

The zephyrs that play where the ocean. 
storms cease, 

Shall bear the rich freight to your deso- 
late shore, 

Shall wait the glad tidings of pardon and 
eace, 


Alleluia, &c. 


On the islands that sit in the regions of 
night, 

The lands of despair, to oblivion a prey ; 

The morning will open with healing and 
light, 

The young star of Betnlehem will ripen 
to-day. 

Alleluia, &e. 


The altar and idol in dust overthrown, 
The incense forbade that was hallowed 
with blood ; 
The Priest of 
afone, 
And the shrines of Atooi be sacred to 
God! 
Alleluia, &c. 


Melechisedec there shall 


The heathen will hasten to welcome the 
time, 
The day-spring, the prophet, in vision 
once saw— 
When the beams of Messiah will “lumine 
each clime. 
And the isles of the ocean shall wait for 
his law. 
Alleluia, &e. 
thou OBOOKIAH! now  sainted 
above, 
Wilt reioice as the heralds their mission 
disclose ; 
And the prayer will be heard, that the 
land tou cidst love, 
May blossom as Sharon, and bud as the 
rose ! , 
Alleluia to the Lamb who 
chased our pardon ; 
We will praise him again when we pass 
over Jordan: 
We will praise him, &c. 


And 


has pur- 


The Missionaries were then feelingly 
commended in a prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Merwipa, to the care and protec- 
tion of Him whe‘ rides non the whirl- 
wiod and directs the storm.’ 

Notice was then brought from the 
ship, that but a few minutes remained 
before the time appointed for their em- 
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barkation. These moments were spent 
in singing, 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts iu Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


We share our mutual woes: 
Our mutual burdens bear ; 
And often for each other flows 

The sympathising tear. 


When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain ; 

But we shall still be join’din heart, 
And hope to meet again. 


The solemn stillness that had per- 
yvaded the assembly during the reli- 
gious exercises was followed by a con- 
vufsive throb of sympathy when the 
parting embrace was given. One could 
scareely fail of belog reminded of St. 
Paul taking leave ot his friends at Mi- 
letus, When ‘he kneeled down and 
prayed with (hem all. And they all 
wept sore, and fell on Paal’s neck, and 
kissed him; sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they 
should see his face no more. And they 
accompanied him unto the ship.’ 

As the boats receded from the shore, 
the missionaries doubtless dwelt with 
agonizing eagerness on the lessening 
forms of those who watched their de- 
parture. But 0 want of resolution 
was perceived on either side. Fathers 
and mothers gave up their children to 
the noble work, praising God that they 
were accounted worthy to labor ta 
such a glorious cause; and the mission- 
aries themselves with a cheerful cour- 
age, bid farewell to their native land, 
relying with undeubting confidence on 
the promise of Christ—‘I will be with 
you even to the end of the wold.’ 

They have gone, and the most ar- 
dent aspirations of many a pious heart 
have ascended to heaven in their be- 
half.---Go, endeared friends, cheered 
by propitious heavens, and wafted by 
favoring gales; go, sustained and com- 
forted by him whom the disciples be- 
held ‘walking on the sea when the 
wind was contrary and the ship was 
tossed with the waves’—-and who, 
‘when he saw they were troubled and 
cried out for fear, straitway spake unto 
them saying, ‘Be of good cheer, it is I, 
be not afraid.’ Go, gladden with your 
footsteps the shores of Woahoo,Atooi 
and Owyhee. Go, strengthen the 
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hands of your brethren there,who three 
years since were traversing the same 
deep with the same object in view. 
Go, spread among the ignorant and 
degraded Islanders the useful arts of 
civilized society and the boundless 
blessings of the christian religion. Go, 
enlighten, elevate and refine them by 
your prayers, exertions, examples and 
influence; feach them how to live 
with comfort and die with hope; tell 
them they are sinners and point them 
to the Saviour, that they may learn, by 
pa ient continuance in well-doing, to 
seek for glory, honor and immortality. 
Then your memory will be blessed, 
your rest glorious, aud one moment’s 
joy in eternity wil! abundantly compen- 
sate you for leaving country, kindred, 
home, and all here below—to labor for 
the Lord Jesus among the heathen. 


It is an interesting reflection that 
new churches are every where spring- 
ing up in the Western Country. For 
example, the town of Twinsburg in 
Portsge County, Ohio, was in 1817 a 
wilderness. [In 1818 there were only 
three families in the town. Now it 
numbers more than S00 souls; and in 
August last a charch was formed which 
consisted of 18 members. Thus are 
we reminded of the language of the 
prophet: “The desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.’ 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The Superintendant of the dona- 
tions to the Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall, Connecticut, acknowledges 
the receipt of $243,48 in money and 
clothing,( besides several articles, whose 
value is not estimated) from Ist July 
to 1-t October. 

The Treasurer of the Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society acknowledges the 
receipt of $1757 56, from Oct. 1821, 
to Oct. 1822. 

The Treasurer of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Socicty of Massachusetts, ack- 
nowledges the receipt of $2,332 47 from 
Nov. 1, 1821, to Nov. 1, 1822. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$61,237 &7 during the year ending Aug. 
51,1822. He also acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $5,788 56,besides boxes of clo- 
thing,&c. from Sept. 13,to October 12, 

The Treasurer of the Corban Socie- 
ty established by the ladies of Boston 
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terian Church, acknowledges the re. 
ceipt of $1289 60, for the Princeton 
‘Theological Seminary, during the 
month of October. 


and its vicinity, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $779 91, during the last year. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
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Aug. 6 —The Rev. Cuartes Marts, 
was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Newburgh, New-York. 
Sermon by the Rev. Howard Mal- 
colm, of Hudson. 

Sept. 18.—The Rev. Cuarves E. 
Avery, was ordained Pastor of the 
Firt Congregational Church in Col!um- 
bus, Chenango county, New York. 
Sermon by the Rev. Henry Chapman, 


were admitted to the order of Deacons 
at Troy, New-York, by the Rev Bish. 
op Hobart. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Lacey, of Albany. 

Oct. 25.—The Rev. Wittiam A. 
CHaPiy, was ordained to the pastoral] 
care of the Church in Craftsbury, Ver- 
mont. Sermon by the Rev. Chester 
Wright, of Montpelier. 

Oct. 27.—The Rev. Sern B. Pap- 
DOCK, Was admitted to the order of 





sf of Hartwick. 
ue Sept. 18.—The Rev. Lyman S._ Priests at Cheshire, Conneciicut, by 
ne Rexrorp, was ordained at Columbus, the Rev. Bishop Brownell. Sermon 
sei Chenango county, New-York, as an by the Rev. Dr. Bronson. 
a j Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Henry Nov. 6.—The Rev. FLave.S. Gay- 
a Chapman, of Hartwick. LORD, Was ordained at West- Hartford, 
bi Bane Oct. 9.—Rev. Hervey Smirx, was Conn. as an Evangelist, to be employ- 
{ nae i‘ ordained pastor of the First Church ed inthe Western States. Sermon by 
} i ea and Society in Stafford, Connecticut. the Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West-Hart- 
j nee: Oct. 15.—The Rev. Messrs. Wit- ford. 
iB: ue t £1aAM Bure, and WiLtiaM S. JOHNSON, 
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Pa aa EUROPE. posed to make on the existing estab 
1 aR ; ; lisments. The condition of Turkey 
Be. oh The public attention throughout Soll ell Mites ee wi coe Spain and on 
PEs. 9i rope, is chiefly directed to the Congress haps Portugal, will be taken into con- 
ae ts of Sovereigns at Verona, Russia, Aus- sideration, and we should not be sur- 
NO. ae: tria, Prussia, Naples and Sardinia are prised in the result, if an effectual inter- 
SO oe represented in this Congress by their farence in support of tegitimacy should 
ba. ae respective sovereigns, as wellas their pe resolved on with respect to some or 
BM Fg most experienced statesmen ; viz. for even all these powers. But specula- 
Me 2 Russia—Count Nesselrode. For Aus- tions would be useless as a short time 
Bae tie tria—Prince Metternich, For Prassia yy) probably disclose the result and 
Pa aaa —Count Benstoff. For Naples—Count — determine the fate of Greece as well as 
ay 4 le Ruffo: and forEngland the Dukeof Wel- — ghe jjberties of Portugal and Spain. 
ie | ae lington. The affairs of Turkey and 
tid ee i Greece and the political condition of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Si eee Spain will principally,oceupy the atten- ; 
Rae ae) tion of the allied sovereigns. Some pol- Russia.—About two years since, 
Dasma coe iticians also suppose that the press will the Emperor of Russia permitted the 
Rep ce be placed under additional restraints introduction into his kingdom of many 
ok ee te for the purpose of more effectually articles before prohibited, and greatly 
5 ba) Ree: Fe guarding the present governments of diminished the duties payable on oth- 
ity aos te Europe and checking the encroach-_ er articles. This measure it seems was 
aa} ments which the people seem dis- adopted under a hope that more free 
Ht 
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and liberal principles of commerce 
would be generally adopted. The con- 
sequences of this measure have been 
highly pernicious to his subjects. The 
country became inundated with British 
and other foreiga manufactures ; do- 
mestic industry was discouraged, and 
the most ruinous bankruptcies ensued. 

The Emperor bas acknowledged the 
impolicy of the measure; and to atone 
for the mistake, has issued a new tariff, 
by which all articles are prohibited 
that can be supplied by the industry 
of his own subjects. The policy of 
protecting their own subjects trom for- 
eign competition, is pursued by almost 
every power in Europe ; and wherev- 
er this policy is relaxed, it bas been fol- 
lowed by the loss of national industry, 
the ruin of manufacturing establish- 
ments, and a great depreciation of the 
value of real and personal estate. In 
justification of the measure, it is obser- 
ved, that when principles of commer- 
cial freedom were introduced into his 
code of laws in 1820, ‘what appeared 
beyond doubt was, that to produce 
happy effects they must be generally 
adopted—and the state which adopts 
while others reject them, must con- 
demn its own industry and commerce, 
to pay a ruinous tribute tu those of oth- 
er nations.’ 

Notwithstanding the liberal princi- 
ples adopted by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, other nations continued the pro- 
hibitory system. ‘ England preserved 
hers. Austria remained faithful to the 
rule she had laid down to guard against 
the rivalship of foreign industry. 
France with the same views adopted 
the most rigorous measures of precau- 
tion. And Prussia published a new 
tariff in October last, which proves 
that she found it impossible not to fol- 
low the rest of Europe.’ 

In proportion as the prohibitory sys- 
tem is extended and rendered perfect 
in other countries, that State which 
pursues the contrary system, makes 
from day to day sacrifices more and 
more extensive and more considerable. 
It opens its ports to all foreign produc- 
tions, and all ports are shut against the 
articles it was in the habit of exporting. 
it offers a continual encouragement to 
the manufactures of other countries— 
and its own manufactures perish in the 
struggle which they are as yet unable 
to maintain. 

Holland and the Netherlands.—The 


government of Holland since 1816 has 
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permitted the introduction of foreign 
manufactures and with diminished du- 
ties. The consequences have been the 
same as in Russia. Manufactures 
have declined; the home market has 
been diminished to a great extent ; and 
the price of houses except at Brussels 
aod the Hague have fallen more than 
one third. One ninth part of the nation 
has been reduced to mendicity so as to 
require assistanace for their support 5 
manufactures and commerce bave de- 
clined with giant strides, and the me- 
tallic medium of the nation has been 
lavished to pay tribute to foreign in- 
dustry. 

France.—-France will remain a 
monument to all future statesmen 
of the redeeming influence of do- 
mestic industry, where that indus- 
try is protected against foreign com- 
petition by the wise policy of her ru- 
lers. France was engaged in war, 
with a short intermission, from 1793 
till 1814, when she was subjugated 
at the battle of Waterloo, her Emperor 
carried into captivity, and a_ tribute 
imposed upon her of about ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS of dollars. Yet the 
industry of France has triumphed over 
every obstacie, under the protect- 
ing policy pursued by her statesmen. 
The introduction of foreign articles is 
prohibited extensively, and heavy du- 
ties almost equal to a prohibition are 
imposed onal! which are not excluded. 

A view of her finances presents a 
mortifying contrast to our own treas- 
ury acd our own policy. In France, 
domestic industry is protected, and this 
protection enables the people to pay 
the requisite contributions to govern- 
méot. Her tariff is dictated by the 
influence it will have upon the internat 
prosperity of the nation, and not to in- 
crease the revenue toits greatest extent 

The following ts a view of her finan- 
ces :-— 

‘In 1817, there was a deficit of 
$40,000,000 francs. For which annui- 
ties were created to the amount of 
30,000,000 francs. 

In 1818, there was a deficit of 
229,560,000 franes for which annuities 
were created to the amount of 16,000,- 
000 frances. 

After this year, having shaken off 
the burden of the foreign armies, 
France began to exhibit a balance on 
the favourable side of the account. 

The surplus of the receipts above 
the expenditure in 1819, was 4,458,000 
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franes; and the legislature confiding in 
the increase of this surplus, ventured 
immediately to reduce taxes to the 
amount of 15,400,000 francs. 

In 1820, the surplus was 25,000,000 
of franes. 

In 1821, the surplus was 20,000,000 
of frances, followed by a further reduc- 
tion of taxes to the amount of 17,000,- 
000 of frances. 

For 1822, the excess of revenue over 
expenditure is estimated at 13,962,000 
francs—and 34,000,000 francs of taxes 
have been remitted. 

Her debt is pow only 180,564,000 
livres, equal to about 50,000,000 Dol- 
lars.’ 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The importations into the United 
States during the present year, have 
been much greater than the last; but 
as the price of cotton, our principle ar- 
ticle of export, has fallen, it is proba- 
ble the value of the exports will not ex- 
ceed those of the Jast year, We can- 
not look with uneencern on the unfor- 


tunate balance of trade against this 


country, Which cannot be less than 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, du- 
ring the preseat year. Bills on Eng- 
land are now at 13 per cent. above par, 
and of eourse this becomes a tax on 
the consumer. In the meantime, the 
country is deluged with foreign eoods, 
and the dificresce between our exports 
end anpurts is tou be paid io specie. 
Our Bauks nrust be drained of the pre- 
cious metals, and the paper medium 
of the vation, must degenerate io val- 
ue from an Inability to pay specie for 
their notes, or a scarcity of the cieu- 
lating tne vi sen be produced by a dis- 
tressing curtailment of the ordinary 
issues. At the same time the public 
debt of the United States and the indi- 
vidual States, and the Stock of the Uni- 
ted States and State Banks, ave remit- 
ted in immense amounts to pay forthe 
roods imported. We are now indebt- 
Pa to Murope p>! obably more than fifty 
millions of Dellars. The following 
statement exhibits a view of this Debt. 


!. Onthe 30th Sept. 1821, of 
the Debts of the U. States, 
there were held in Europe, $23,577,097 


YS 


2. On the Ist of Jan. 1822, of 
the stock of the Bank of the 
United States, 

3. Of the first there has prob- 
ably been remitted since 
that period, 

2 Of the second, 

. Theamount of State Debts 
_ bel there, is probably 

. Of the stock of State Banks 
ee Insurance Companies, 

7. Commercial Debt, 


2,831,700 


3,000,000 
1,200,000 


3,000,000 


2,000,000 
20.000,000 


$55,408,797 


The following statement shows the 
exports of specie from, and imports 
into Boston, New-York and Philadel- 
phia, for the first six months of 1822 


Imports. 
‘ Boston, 70,781 
New-York, 2( 0. $55 
Philadelphia, 310,742 


Exports. 
1,204,446 
2,062,370 
1,967,201 
$582,378 $5,234.017 

Imports, 582,378 








Balance, $4,651,639 


The interest merely, of the debt due 
to foreigners cannot be less than three 
millions. of dollars; and from the pre- 
sent course of trade, the debt will in- 
crease until the public stocks are held 
entirely by foreigners, and the amount 
of our indebteduess be limited only by 
the inability to obtain further credit. 
England receives nothing from us 
which can be produced in sufficient 
quantities, by the industry of her own 
citizens. She indeed receives our cot- 
ton, because she cannot supply her 
manufacturers with this invaluable sta 
ple, and the cotton which she buys 
of us is again returned to us in all the 
various and expensive fabrics manu- 
factured in that country. Is it not 
high time to be alarmed; high time 
that our statesmen should look around 
them, and endeavor to apply a remedy 
to the formidable danger ? 

We are indebted for the above views 
principally to a pamphlet entitled, 
*Desultory facts and observations il- 
justrative of the past and present situ- 
ation and future prospects of the Uni- 
ted States, &c. By a Pennsylvanian,” 
Which we cordially recommend to the 
attention of our readers. 
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Ausiwers to Correspondents. 


AuePpH; N.L.; ¥.J.; A. Z.; I. D.; ©. B.; and T. L. are received. 


* * Tr will be recollected that in our August bie rei ‘r, we ie our Wi!l- 
jingness to bring Professor Norton’s Cominunication before the public wheney- 
er it should be purged of its reproachful and menacing expressions. ‘lis offer, 
as Prof. N. well knows, was made on the condition obviously implied to his 
original request, that the piece was not to be previously published elsewhere 5 
for ~he announced his determination to ‘ take every other means in lis power re 
give it publicity’ only in case we did ‘not insert it? In our notice to bim, after 
desiring him to divest it of its objectionanle language, we added: ‘If he rejects 
this proposal (for whose fairness we appeal to every candid man of his own par- 
ty) and chooses to adopt some other mode of making public his communication, 
let him not intimate in doing it that this step became necessary except by his 
own choice, for the intimation will not be true” Instead of div esting it of its 
objectionable language in order that it might be brought before the pubtic 
through the medium of this work ; he has, as we stated last month, inserted the 
piece entire in the Christian Disciple, and republished it in a pamphiet which 
bas doubtless been extensively circulated. After all this, Prof. N. calls upon us 
to perform our promise, when the condition has heen violated on his own part, 
and we are therefore not under the slightest obligation to admit his piece ; and 
when too, the end to have been accomplished by our admitting it,namely,its exten- 
sive publicity, i is, We have every reason tu believe, already effe cted ; for he Says, 
‘If you do not insert it, [ shall take every other means iu my power to give if 
publicity,’ and ‘it will probably find its way to many of your readers.’ 

Again; Prof. N. charges us with replying toa communication which we sup- 
press. In this he is certainly mistaken. We will quote our own language :— 
We shall adda single remark as to the subject in debate. We understand Prof. 
Norton, in his Tract, to impule to Calvinists the doctrine (which he slates more 
erplicitly in his letter.) that, &c. Now our declaration that he attributes to Cal- 
vinists the doctrine there specified, is obviously founded upon his published T'ract 
on True and False Religion, and not upon the letter addressed te us. That let- 
ter is barely alluded to, in a parenthesis, as explaining and confirming what he 
had already advanced in the Tract; ov other use is made of theletter. On this 
point, then, Prof. N. clear ly errs. 

We shall now, for another purpose, again introduce the passage we have al- 
ready quoted in part:—We shall add a single remark asto the subject in debate. 
We understand Professor Norton, in his Tract, to impute to Calvinists the doc- 
trine (which he states more explicitly in his letter,) that * God creates men with a 
ature which necessarily makes them objects of his vengeance.” Or lo divide the 
proposition. 

I. That God creates a sinrut nature in men. 

Il. * That this nature necessarily (i. ¢. by @ PHYSICAL NECESSITY,) MAKES 
them the objects of his vengeance.” Speaking of the two doctrines into which 
the sand proposition is here subdivided, Prof. N.¢ says, ‘With regard to the 
first doctrine I have not used the words there given.’ ‘ft is not asserted that he 
has used them; nor dves the manner, in which the doctrine is laid down, in any 
Way imply that he has. We did not profess to use his language exactly, nor at 
all, Our statement is prefaced with ‘We understand Professor Norton to impute, 
&c. Thisis very differe nt from what would have been the case, had the expres- 
sion been, ‘ Prof. N. says’ thus and thus. And besides, the sentence to which 
he refers, is nut even put within inverted commas. But suppose these had been 
added ; this would not necessarily have furnished decisive evidence, for they 
are often us ed merely to designate definitely the point to which the writer wish- 
es to direct the particular attention of his readers. For this purpose Professor 
Norton himself uses them in this very paragraph == here are but lwo questions 
which can arise respecting this proposition ; one, ‘ whether God be the creator of 
men ;’ and the other * whether their nature be sin full’ Aud for the same purpose, 
we t used them in the general statement of the doctrine which we conceived Prof 
N., in his Tract, to impute to Calvinists. 
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After all, we have Pref. N.’s own authority that our interpretation of his 
meaning, is correct. Speaking of the language in which the first of the two 
propositions is expressed, he observes, ‘‘ Though I have not before used these 
precise words, I now affirm it to be a doctrine of Calvinism, that “ God creates 
men with a sinful nature ;” and in introducing his remarks respecting the other, 
he says, “ With regard to the second proposition ascribed to me; I have impli- 
ed it in my letter to be a doctrine of Calvinism, that ‘God creates men with a 
nature which necessarily makes them objects of his vengeance.’” It is therefore 
conceded by Prof. N. that we have not misrepresented him. , 

We should feel disposed here to resume the subject, and to discuss at length 
all the different points brought up in the Tract and in the Pamphlet; did not 
the principles, to which we have uniformly adhered tn conducting this Work, 
forbid. The publication was not designed to be mainly or even to any conside- 
rable extent controversial, much less to be an arena for Theological pugilists, or 
a vehicle of embittered personal recrimination. And as to important and fun- 
damental points at issue between those who call themselves christians, it has al- 
ways been our aim to canvass them in the way of manly discussion, and never 
to defile our pages with angry controversy. Leaving barren and unprofitable 
speculations to those who love them better than ourselves and have less impor- 
tant objects in view, it is our hearts’ leading desire to inculcate the great truths 
and duties of christianity, to expose essential error, and to conciliate into unity 
of feeling and of action all who sincerely love our Divine Redeemer. 

From a desire to forward these great objects, we ventured to sound the 
alarm, upon the appearance of the Tract on True and False Religion, that the 
christian community might be apprised of their danger. And with the same 
object in view, we shall, as soon as our present engagements permit, notice, in 
a becoming manner, Professor Norton’s last pamphlet, in our capacity as Re- 
aiewers ; but never can we consent to descend so far frum the elevated stand of 
Christian Spectators, as to become embroiled in beart-hardening personal alter- 
cation. It is our earnest prayer that we may not, when we come to notice this 
pamphlet, nor on any other occasion, be left to indulge feelings unbecoming 
that religion upon which rests our only hope of salvation ; but that it may ever 
be our aim to imitate him § who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.’ 
Though Prof. N. should continue to load us with degrading epithets and to at- 
tribute to us the most unworthy motives of action; we hope we may never be 
betrayed into the use of similarlanguage, but rather ‘ rejoice that we are count- 
ed worthy to suffer shame’ for our Saviour’s name, with such an one as the 
sainted Edwards ; in extracting from whose works Prof. N. says: “ Such pas- 
sages as [ have quoted glare upon the reader throughout the Fifteen Sermons of 
Edwards. The volume is darkened and discolored with the flames and smoke 
of Hell, represented as curling round far the greater part of the human race.” 
‘ What must be the effect of such a belief, as is here expressed, in brutalizing 
the whole character of him by whom it is held. Such are the Doctrines oF 
Devivs, which have been taught under the insulted name of ebristianity.”— 
* Bat [ forbear. Io quoting Buaspuemy like this, I can hardly avoid feeliag, as 
if I shared in the guilt of uttering it.”--It has then come to this, that the immor- 
tal Edwards is unbesitatingly charged with Bhaspuemy. He, to whom the na- 
tions of Christendom have with one accord awarded the palm of being the most 
profound Theologian of the age in which he lived,—he, whose Works have by 
the divine blessing already been instrumental jn the salvation of myriads of 
souls, and whose heaven-born influence will endure to the most distant genera- 
tions when the memory of his revilers shall have passed away as a ‘ vision of the 
night,’—he, we repeat, is deliberately held up to public view as a Buaspue- 
meER of his God. The doctrines which he believed and upon which he rested 
his hopes in a dying hour, are boldly stigmatized as the ‘ Docrrines or Dev- 
ius.’ And this is done too by one, who boasts of his kindness and liberality, 
who professes to be an Embassador of the meek and lowly Jesus, who in this 
christian land and in a distinguished university occupies the chair of instruction 
in divine things, and who is therefore bound by the most solemn ties to exert his 
influence and spend his strength in training up the young for a heaven of pu- 
vity, peace and love. 
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